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Migration into East Cexas 
1835-1860 


BARNES F. LATHROP 


N unending flow of people from place to place within the 
United States has been characteristic of American life. 
Analysts of recent society find this flow worth careful 

attention as intrinsically important and as germane to other 
changes in community, region, or nation.' Historians see popu- 
lation movement as a primary feature of westward expansion 
and the rise of cities. In study of specific areas, knowledge of the 
sources of population is not only interesting in itself, but also 
necessary to an understanding of the basic cultural ingredients. 
He who would explain behavior—speech and lore, food and 
frolic, voting and worship, codes and values, building and farm- 
ing—must know whence the people came. 

Historical information on nineteenth century migration has 
commonly been derived from contemporary reports and from 
examples available in the known careers of individuals and 
families. These sources are invaluable in description of all aspects 
of migration. They are not, however, competent to the actual 
measurement of migration; and examples, especially, are unbal- 
anced by the rarity of biographical data on the plain people who 
constituted the great majority of migrants. For measurement, the 


*The author is grateful to the Rockefeller Committee of the Texas State His- 
torical Association for a grant enabling him to complete this investigation. 

1As examples; see the Report of the Study of Population Redistribution, Migra- 
tion and Economic Opportunity (Philadelphia, 1936), by Carter Goodrich and 
associates; Rupert B. Vance in collaboration with Nadia Danilevsky, All These 
Fecple (Chapel Hill, 1945), 109-139; Carl M. Rosenquist and W. G. Browder, 
Family Mobility in Dallas, Texas, 1923-1938 [Austin, 1942], and Family Mobility 
in Houston, Texas, 1922-1938 [Austin, 1942]. 
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Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860 3 


usual source has been the statistics of birthplace and residence 
in the printed reports of the United States census. Birth-residence 
Statistics are, without doubt, extremely useful indexes to the 
volume and direction of population movement. But they also 
are notably defective: they do not measure accurately; they gloss 
over the actual steps in migration; and they reveal nothing about 
migrants as persons. 

The present study introduces, in application to East Texas, a 
method of measuring and describing migration that is superior 
in accuracy and in analytic detail to the birth-residence index. 
The new method determines the sources and annual rates of 
population movement into a region and establishes certain char- 
acteristics of migrant families, thus affording a substantially cor- 
rect statistical picture of the anatomy of interstate migration. 


Method 


The manuscript returns of Schedule 1 of the United States 
censuses, 1850-1880, offer a means of detecting the migration of 
free families.? Consider the Brooks family, of Cherokee County, 
Texas, as enumerated in 1850. Moses and Eliza Brooks have two 
children, “Agnus,” aged three years, born in ‘Tennessee, and 
Moriah, aged one year, born in Texas. The birthplaces of “Agnus” 
and Moriah prove that the Brooks family moved from Tennessee 
to Texas. And the children’s ages show that the move occurred 
in 1846-1847, 1847-1848, or 1848-1849. (The year must be hy- 
phenated because the census year ended june 1.) If the year 
midway between the birth years of the children be taken as the 
indicated year of removal, one may say that the Brooks family 
migrated from Tennessee to Texas in 1847-1848. “Agnus” and 
Moriah thus illustrate a way to ascertain, in the manuscript 
census returns, whence and when families moved between states 
or into the nation. The following study is an experiment in the 
application of this child-ladder method. 

The scope of the experiment can be understood from a nar- 
rative of how it grew. The first plan contemplated a small trial 
of the method in the Texas returns of the Census of 1850 only. 

2For illustrations and descriptions of the census schedules, 1850-1880, and loca- 


tions of the Texas returns, see Barnes F. Lathrop, “History from the Census 
Returns,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LI (April, 1948), 293-312. 
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Search for a suitable test area turned up the fact that the line of 
the Trinity River—counting Dallas, Denton, and Cooke counties 
as west of the river—divided the 1850 population of Texas into 
halves. Of the halves, the thirty-two counties east of the Trinity, 
herein designated East Texas, offered the simpler testing ground, 
since they were geographically the more compact, and contained 
only 1.1 per cent foreign-born as against 22 per cent foreign-born 
west of the Trinity.* Nine counties, holding one-fourth of the 
East Texas population, were selected as typical, and the returns 
from them of Schedule 1, Free Inhabitants, Census of 1850, were 
scanned, family by family, for every detectable migration. The 
results appeared promising enough to warrant enlarging the 1850 
sample and extending work to the Census of 1860. Hence the 
search was pushed through the 1850 returns of eight more coun- 
ties, making seventeen in all, and then through the 1860 returns 
of the same counties.‘ The seventeen counties of 1850 contained 
one-half of the population of East Texas, and one-fourth of the 
population of the state. In 1860 the counties, increased to nine- 
teen by creation of Marion and Chambers, could still claim one- 
half of the population east of the Trinity, but they no longer 
accounted for a full one-fourth of the population of Texas. Table 
1 lists the nineteen counties in regional groups and gives popu- 
lation data permitting comparison between counties, groups of 
counties, and portions of the state. 


8’The per cents have been calculated from the numbers of foreign-born by 
counties in J. D. B. DeBow, Compendium of the Seventh Census, 308-309, 314-315. 

4From the 1850 returns of the nine counties first selected—namely, Angelina, 
Bowie, Cherokee, Grayson, Henderson, Kaufman, Panola, Polk, and Smith—each 
migrant family went down on a form card designed to receive most of the census 
data about the family. The best speed attained with this kind of note was thirty 
to forty families recorded per hour. Upon expansion of the project, copious 
notation had to be sacrificed to greater speed. For the eight added counties— 
namely, Cass, Hopkins, Jasper, Lamar, Liberty, Nacogdoches, Sabine, and Upshur— 
and for all of the 1860 returns, the only items noted for each family were the 
census number and place and date of removal. One hundred such notations could 
be placed in prepared spaces upon a single card. The change in form tripled 
speed, and the abbreviated notes are adequate to answer the central question of 
the sources and rates of migration. But analyses depending upon birthplace, age, 
or other characteristics of the migrant individual or family require full notes. 
Hence the figures and tables in this article are not uniformly based. The principal 
ones incorporate results for one-half of East Texas, 1850 and 1860, but Tables 5-8 
and 13-14, and Figures 6-7 have a much smaller foundation, resting upon data 
for nine counties, or one-fourth of East Texas, in 1850 only. 
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Table r. 


WHITE AND SLAVE POPULATIONS* 
1850 AND 1860 


(nineteen East Texas counties) 


1850 1860 Per cent 
Counties = increase from 
(and parts of the state) Per cent of Per cent of 1850 to 1860 
Whites | Slaves | Slaves in | Whites | Slaves | Slaves in }— —_—_—— 
Aggregate Aggregate | Whites | Slaves 
Group 1: FOUR 
NORTHERN COUNTIES 
eee aan 1,822 186 9.3 6,892 1,292 15.8 278.3 594.6 
2,469 154 5.9 6,755 990 12.8 173.6 542.9 
982 65 6.2 3,403 533 13.5 246.5 720.0 
A eer 2,893 1,085 27.3 7,294 2,833 27.9 152.1 161.1 
Group totals....... 8,166 1,490 15.4 24,344 5,648 18.8 198.1 279.1 
Group 2: FIVE UPPER 
EASTERN COUNTIES 
1.271 1,641 56.4 2 401 2,651 52.5 88.9 61.5 
ere 3,089 1,902 38.1 4,936 3,475 41.3 
2,676 1,193 30.8 5,417 3,058 36.1 102.4 156.3 
2,712 682 20.1 6,851 3,794 35.6 152.6 456.3 
Group totals....... 9,748 5,418 35.7 21,565} 14,995 40.0 121.2 176.8 
Group 3: FOUR 
CENTRAL COUNTIES 
5,389 1,283 19.2 8,849 3,246 26.8 64.2 153.0 
1,155 81 3,478 1,116 24.3 201.1); 1277.8 
Nacogdoches........... 3,758 1,404 27.0 5,930 2,359 28.4 57.8 68.0 
3,575 16.7 8,408 4,982 37.2 135.2 594.8 
Group totals....... 13,877 3,485 20.0 26,665) 11,703 30.5 92.2 235.8 
Group 4. SIX LOWER 
COUNTIES 
CT eee 945 196 16.8 3,575 686 16.1 278.3 250.0 
1,226 541 30.6 2,426 1,611 39.9 115.5 197.8 
1,623 892 35.4 2,102 1,079 33.8 
1,542 805 34.3 4,098 4,198 50.6 165.8 421.5 
1,556 942 37.7 1,600 1,150 41.8 2.8 22.1 
Group totals....... 6,892 3,376 32.8 14,796 9,237 38.4 114.7 173.6 
All 19: 38,683) 13,769 26.2 87,370} 41,583 32.2 125.9 902 .0 
Other 19 Counties East of 
Trinity River... 39,058} 15,873 28.8 89,256] 38,757 30.3 128.5 144.2 
All Counties East of : 
Trinity River... 77,741| 29,642 27.6 176,626) 80,340 31.3 127.2 171.0 
All Counties West of 
Trinity River.......... 76,293} 28,519} 27.2 | 244,668] 102,226} 29.5 220.7] 258.4 
154,034 58,161 27.4 421,294 182,566 30.2 173.5 213.9 


*Population figures for 1850 are from J. D. B. DeBow, Superintendent of the United States Cens ithe 
The Seventh Census of the United States: 1850. . . (Washington, 1853), 503-504, or Statistical View pry 
United States . . . being a Nhe gene of the Seventh Census. . . (Washington, 1854), 308-309: population 
figures for 1860 are from Eighth Census, 1860, vol. [1], Population. . . (Washington, 1864), 484-486. The 

tCreated February 8, 1860, from the southern part ef Cass plus a minute southezstern corner of Titus 

tCreated February 11-12, 1858, from the southern part of Liberty plus a stip five miles wide : 
southwestern part of Jefferson. il stip five miles wide from the 
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The first and most critical question in judging the utility of 
the child-ladder method was whether detected migrations, or 
ascertained arrivals of families, would be numerous enough to 
furnish a respectable sample of the entire free population. Col- 
umns 1-3 of Table 2 present an answer to this question. The 
proportion of ascertained arrivals of families to all free families 
turned out to depend largely upon the age of the county.® In 
the old county of Liberty, arrivals ascertained from the Census 
of 1850 were less than one-fifth of free families in 1850; in new 
counties such as Cherokee and Henderson, the proportion rose 
to one-half. On an average, ascertained arrivals of families 
amounted to two-fifths of all free families. The sample provided 
by the child-ladder method may therefore be adjudged entirely 
adequate in point of size.° 

The next question about the child-ladder method is qualitative 
rather than quantitative. Which of the facts about the move- 
ments of a family are beyond the purview of the method? Which 
facts are within its reach, and how accurately does it describe 
them? To see the method at its worst, suppose a family whose 
movements are known from the birth of the parents onward. A 
man, native of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, leaves 
home in 1839, at the age of twenty-one, and the following year 
marries in Crawford County, Georgia, a girl of seventeen brought 
by her parents from Abbeville District, South Carolina, ten years 


5The best index to the age of the bulk of settlement in a county is the per cent 
of its free inhabitants born in Texas. Notice in Table 2 the inverse correlation 
between the per cents of Texas-born and the per cents that ascertained arrivals of 
families are of all free families. The per cents of Texas-born are based upon a 
table in J. D. B. DeBow, Compendium of the Seventh Census, 308-309, 314-315, 
listing by counties the number of free inhabitants born in the United States outside 
Texas and the number born in foreign countries; the sum of these numbers sub- 
tracted from the total number of free inhabitants gives the number of Texas-born. 
Like figures for 1860 cannot be obtained; the printed report tabulates by counties 
the number of foreign-born and of United States natives, but offers no means 
of distinguishing Texas-born from other natives. Eighth Census, 1860, vol. [I], 
Population, 487-489. ‘Texas-born again appear separately in the reports of all 
censuses after 1860. Cf. Ninth Census, 1870, vol. I, The Statistics of the Popula- 
tion... (Washington, 1872), 372-373, and Tenth Census, 1880, vol. [I], Statistics 
of the Population... (Washington, 1883), 528-531. 

®Table 2 does not show the per cents that all arrivals of families ascertained 
from the Census of 1860 were of all free families in 1860. The per cent for 
nineteen counties was 32.5 per cent. The low and the high county per cents were 
20 per cent for Chambers (part of Liberty in 1850), and 40.5 per cent for Cass. 
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Table 2. 


COMPARISON OF ASCERTAINED ARRIVALS OF FAMILIES WITH TOTAL 
NUMBERS OF FAMILIES, 1850 AND 1860, AND WITH INDICATED 
IMMIGRATION OF FAMILIES, JUNE, 1850, TO JUNE, 1860 


(nineteen East Texas counties) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) | (11) 
° ° 
= | $2] 4 [88 | 28 
lee | | 38 [$8 
(and parts of the state) | g | os ESS Be 2 
& as | 262 22 | ee [68 | se | 
re | 33 | | 22 [88 | | 
| | se | Se 23 | sgi| sg | EX | 
5, | oS | Bat | BSE] | | BBS 
Group 1: FOUR NOR- 
THERN COUNTIES 
295 137} 46.4) 18.9] 4,175 735 389| 52.9] 1,214 526] 43.3 
435 195} 44.8) 24.1) 3,339 588 282; 48.0} 1,226 477| 38.9 
170 76| 44.7| 16.7) 1,971 347 152} 43.8 611 228) 37.3 
eee 497 195} 39.2) 31.0) 3,355 591 307} 52.0} 1,223 502} 41.0 
Group totals...... 1,397 603; 43.2} 24.5] 12,840] 2,261] 1,130} 50.0) 4,274] 1,733} 40.5 
Group 2: FIVE UPPER 
EASTERN COUNTIES 
252 29.0} 31.8 753 133 78.2 454 39.0 
Cass and 
576} 37.3] 21.4) 2,781) 489) 374) 76.5) 1,215) 589) 48.5 
456 193} 42.3} 27.8) 1,910 336 217| 64.6 936 410) 43.8 
484 220; 45.5) 22.6) 3,158 556 355, 63.9) 1,147 575| 50.1 
Group totals......| 1,768 701| 39.6} 24.8 8,602} 1,514] 1,050} 69.4) 3,752) 1,751) 46.7 
Group 3: FOUR 
CENTRAL COUNTIES 
890} 438) 49.2} 19.6] 1,998} 352) 327} 92.9] 1,533) 765) 49.9 
193 51.3] 17.5] 1,848 325 158} 48.6 587 257} 43.8 
Nacogdoches.......... 631 219} 34.7) 33.8) 1,177 207 169} 81.6] 1,066 388) 36.4 
605 297; 49.1) 13.8] 3,603 634 392} 61.8) 1,491 689} 46.2 
Group totals..... 2,319] 1,053} 45.4] 21.8] 8,626] 1,518] 1,046} 68.9] 4,677| 2,099) 44.9 
Group 4: SIX LOWER 
COUNTIES 
166 55] 33.1] 37.8] 2,166 381 158} 41.5 672 213} 31.7 
kn 193 82) 42.5) 37.1 826 145 73} 50.3 399 38.8 
Liberty and 
312 57) 18.3] 39.4 990 174 47.1 530 139} 26.2 
292 78| 26.7) 32.1] 1,977 348 217| 62.4 757 295; 39.0 
288 83} 28.8) 37.3] —280| —49 323 135} 41.8 
Group totals...... 1,251 355} 28.4) 36.7) 5,679 999 582} 58.3) 2,681 937| 34.9 
All 19 Counties......... 6,735| 2,712] 40.3} 25.8] 35,747) 6,292] 3,808} 60.5/15,384| 6,520) 42.4 
Other 19 Counties East 
All Counties East of 
All Counties West of Me 4a 
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before. Their first child dies in infancy. The couple moves from 
Crawford to Troup County, and then crosses the line into Talla- 
poosa County, Alabama, where a son is born in 1843. Two years 
later the family leaves Tallapoosa for northern Mississippi, set- 
tling in Panola County, where two children, the younger born 
in 1849, are added. In 1851 the father leads his wife and offspring 
to Ouachita Parish, Louisiana; they linger there for two crops 
and then go on to Cass County, Texas, arriving just ahead of the 
birth of a fourth child in 1853. The next year the family tries a 
farm in another part of Cass and in 1855 pushes out to Smith 
County, where the children increase to six. Four years later the 
father sees that his rainbow comes to earth in Henderson County. 


Explanation of Table 2. Numbers of families, 1850, are from J. D. B. DeBow, 
Superintendent of the United States Census, either Seventh Census of the United 
States, 505-506, or Compendium of the Seventh Census, 314-315; numbers of 
families, 1860, are from Eighth Census, 1860, vol. [IV], Statistics of the United 
States (including mortality, property, &c.,) in 1860... (Washington, 1866) , 348-349. 

Grayson County may serve to illustrate the means of calculating indicated 
immigration. The white population was 1,822 in 1850. Assuming 22.88 per cent 
to be the decennial rate of natural increase, the 1850 white population plus its 
natural increase came to 2,239 in 1860. But the actual white population in 1860 
was 6,892. The county had gained, in immigrants and their natural increase, an 
indicated total of 4,653 persons. If the volume of immigration was steady, then 
immigrants arriving between 1850 and 1860 had been in the county an average 
of five years in 1860, and their natural increase would be one-half the decennial 
increase, or 11.44 per cent. In an equation, with x as the indicated number of 
immigrants, x plus .1144x equals the excess of the 1860 white population over 
the 1850 white population plus its natural increase. For Grayson this excess was 
4-653; hence the indicated immigration was 4,653 divided by 1.1144, or 4,175 
persons. 

To reduce indicated immigration of persons to indicated immigration of families, 
the numbers of persons have been divided by the average sizes of census families, 
which were in 1860 as follows: for the nineteen counties, 5.6819 persons; for the 
other counties east of the Trinity, 5.8571 persons; for all counties east of the 
Trinity, 5.7691 persons; for all counties west of the Trinity, 5.3074 persons; for 
the whole of Texas, 5.4916 persons. The total indicated immigration of families 
into the state, as shown in the table, is a combination of the east of Trinity and 
the west of Trinity figures, and exceeds by 219 the number obtained if the average 
size of a census family in the state be divided into the indicated immigration of 
persons into the state. 

The decennial rate of natural increase employed above is the rate of increase 
of the white population of the United States, 1850 to 1860, corrected for foreign 
immigration and the natural increase of immigrants. 

For other methods of calculating indicated immigration, see C. Warren Thorn- 
thwaite, Internal Migration in the United States (Study of Population Redistribu- 
tion, Bulletin No. I; Philadelphia, 1934), 5-8, 19-21. Thornthwaite’s work is con- 
densed as Appendix A in Carter Goodrich and associates, Migration and Economic 
Opportunity; the discussion of methods is at pp. 676-678, 683-685. 
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There another infant appears, and the oldest son is sent off to 
school in Tennessee. When the census enumerator of Henderson 
County calls in the autumn of 1860, he finds a family of eight, 
consisting of two parents, two children born in Mississippi, and 
four born in Texas. When an investigator turns to the enumera- 
tor’s record, he ascertains, according to his rules, the migration 
of one family from Mississippi to Texas, presumably to Hender- 
son County in 1850-1851. Of the whole story, his version is only 
this meager and inexact epitome. The example has, of course, 
been contrived to emphasize, by exaggeration, the limitations 
and the fallibility of the child-ladder method. The great limita- 
tion arises from the imprecision of birthplaces as recorded in the 
census. Since birthplaces are shown by states, not by specific lo- 
calities, the method deals only in state units. It cannot tell the 
part of a state whence a family came; respecting destination in 
Texas, it proves only the county of residence in the census year, 
not the county of first settlement, though as a rule the two may 
be the same. The method does not touch, nor pretend to touch, 
movements within a state, whether the state be Texas, or the place 
of first removal, or a place of intermediate residence. It detects 
only interstate moves attested by the birth and survival of one 
or more children living at home in the census year. The method 
can and often does miss interstate moves. The number of misses 
is not, however, alarming. Perhaps two-thirds of the families 
coming to Texas made a single interstate move from the state in 
which the first child was born; and those families moving more 
than once between states must needs have hurried to escape de- 
tection, for the normal gap between telltale children did not 
exceed two or three years. The method commits countless errors 
in assigning an exact year of arrival to individual families, but 
in the combination of many arrivals the errors presumably cancel 
out. In brief, the method describes reliably the direct or single 
move migration into Texas. Applied to families that reached 
Texas by stages, the method will often miss a move, usually with 
the effect of converting an actual two-stage migration (such as 
Missouri to Arkansas to Texas) into an apparent direct migration 
(Missouri to Texas, or Arkansas to Texas). Such errors result in 
understatement, probably substantial, of the number of families 
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making more than one move. Otherwise their effect is too small to 
impair seriously the correctness of the information about the 
sources and channels of family migration. 

Because it assigns a date to each arrival, the child-ladder method 
promises to measure rates of migration. The present investigation 
began with the hope that a mere compilation of the annual totals 
of ascertained arrivals of families would turn out to be a true 
index to the relative volume of migration from year to year. 
Accumulation of data eventually proved, as careful reasoning 
might have foreseen, that the gross annual totals overstate heavily 
the volume of recent migration and understate the volume of 
earlier migration. The explanation of the distortion is that every 
passing year weakens the chances of detecting a family migration 
from the ages and birthplaces of children. For migrations on the 
eve of the census, enumeration itself proves the arrival of the 
family in Texas, and the census date can take the place of the 
birthdate of a Texas child. Hence one out-of-state child, aged five 
years or less, will prove a migration.’ But a migration in the 
fourth year before the census, or earlier, requires for the proof 
two children, one born outside and one inside Texas. Because two- 
child detection is more exacting than one-child detection, there 
is between the third and the fourth years a heavy drop in the 
proportion of ascertained arrivals to all arrivals. Back of the 
fourth year, the proportion declines slowly but steadily. The 
earlier the migration to be detected, the older the two children 
must be; and the older the children, the harder they are to find, 
death having thinned the stand from infancy onward. The com- 
parative under-detection of the earlier migrations and over-detec- 
tion of recent migrations require corrections of the gross annual 
totals. The requirement, entailing labor and opening another 
door to error, is unwelcome. Fortunately, appropriate correc- 
tions can be estimated with fair certainty and precision.* 


TAn out-of-state child aged above five years is also evidence of a migration. But 
if the date of migration is to be inferred with acceptable accuracy, then the 
number of years intervening between proof of residence in the place of removal 
and proof of residence in Texas must be limited. The limit observed in this 
study is five years. 

8A description of the procedure is appended to this study. The corrected figures 
are called adjusted totals, the original uncorrected figures, gross totals. In calculat- 
ing sources of migration, gross and adjusted figures give almost identical results. 
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How far back of the census date will the child-ladder method 
detect migrations? The answer depends indirectly upon the num- 
ber of years children customarily remained under the parental 
roof. Just as they did not leave home at any fixed age, so the 
ascertained arrivals do not stop abruptly. The annual totals ap- 
pear to have a certain coherence for as much as twenty-two years 
before the census; but the maximum reach of the method as an 
instrument of statistical measurement is around sixteen years. 
Information from the Census of 1850 thus begins to be useful 
about 1834-1835. Since each later census comfortably overlaps 
its predecessor, the Censuses of 1850 to 1880 taken together can 
afford a continuous coverage of annual migration from 1834-1835 
through 1879-1880." 

The preceding paragraphs have shown that the child-laddex 
method will detect and describe the migration of a good fraction 
of the free families arriving in Texas each year from 1834-1835 
through 1879-1880. In other words, the method provides a large 
sample of migration, and tolerably accurate information about 
the sample. Next comes the problem of judging how far the 
sample is representative. Migrants not included within the sam- 
ple divide into three groups, namely, families having children 
but eluding detection, childless couples, and single persons. The 
similarity between detécted and undetected families with chil- 
dren should preclude any significant difference in their migratory 
behavior. The main puzzle is to know how much the migration 
of persons not burdened with children, especially unmarried 
men, differed from the migration of families. (The free adult 
males of Texas in 1860 outnumbered the females by 36,279.) 
One may suppose that the single man moved farther and faster, 
more often and more boldly, than the family. But this common- 
sense presumption ought not be overdriven. Granting single men 
greater mobility, the likelihood remains that their starting places 


For this reason, and because the work of “adjusting” masses of small figures is 
exceedingly tedious, the main tables and illustrations showing sources of migration 
are based upon gross totals. All tables and illustrations which show rates, or a 
combination of sources and rates, are based upon adjusted totals. 

®The censuses prior to 1850 did not record the items necessary to detect mi- 
gration. The manuscript returns of the general population schedule of the Census 
of 1890 are no longer extant. And the returns of the later censuses are not open 
to investigation. 
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and routes were much like those of families. Indeed, a majority 
of migrations by single persons may have been adjunct to family 
migrations; the census returns display such cases in great num- 
bers. Unquestionably, the bulk of the migration into East ‘Texas 
was a farm and family movement. Even if the behavior of child- 
less persons differed markedly from that of families, still the 
sources and rates ascertained from family migration would be 
nearly correct for the movement as a whole. The best guess is 
that per cents derived from family migration slightly undervalue 
the minor and remote sources of migration, and minimize a trifle 
the volume of migration in the earlier, more hazardous years." 

The sample gathered by the child-ladder method permits elab- 
orate analysis of migration in terms of per cents. While per cents 
are well enough, they do not meet every need. Can actual totals 
—for example, the whole number of Alabama families arriving 
in the nineteen counties—be calculated from ascertained arrivals? 
Such a conversion from sample to actual can.be made if the 
precise detection rate of the method (ratio of ascertained arrivals 
to total arrivals) once be established. Thus, given a detection 
rate of 50 per cent, actual migration would be twice ascertained 
migration. The difficulty lies in figuring out the detection rate. 
Columns 5-8 of Table 2 make an attempt, but the effort must 
be adjudged a failure." Without ascertained arrivals for the 
~ 10This discussion ignores towns because they amounted to little in ante-bellum 
East Texas. By and large, the town and the child-ladder method are not congenial. 
The proportion of single persons and small families is high in towns, and 
ascertained arrivals are correspondingly few. Townspeople tend, moreover, to come 
from odd places. The method may perhaps succeed in giving a correct, though 
small, sample of town migration as a distinct movement. But when town and 


country migrations are thrown together, the higher rate of detection in the country 
denies town migration its proper weight. 

11In the eighth column of Table 2 the per cent ratio of ascertained arrivals 
of families to indicated immigration of families is 60.5 per cent, a plausible figure. 
But a glance at the individual county per cents proves either that the method 
is wildly erratic or that the mode of calculating efficiency is defective. No doubt 
the detection rate does vary, especially on small samples. But the main trouble 
in Table 2 lies in the calculations, which are distorted by the movements of 
families within the state. The child-ladder method measures only arrivals from 
outside the state, while indicated immigration into a county, derived from popula- 
tion increase, represents the sum of arrivals from without and within the state 
less departures of former residents. In a county suffering numerous departures, 
the indicated immigration is much below the actual out-of-state immigration, 
and the apparent detection rate is therefore deceptively high. The calculation 
for Sabine ends in arithmetical absurdity because the county, while receiving 
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entire state, the efficiency of the method cannot be statistically 
determined. As a result, the present study keeps for the most part 
within the prison of per cents. Only in the fifth section, devoted 
to estimates, are there figures purporting to measure actual totals 
of migration into East Texas. 

This probing of technical problems may end with a plain 
warning. Migration data obtained in East Texas are accurate for 
East Texas only. There, immigration from foreign sources was 
almost nil; in Texas west of the Trinity, on the contrary, 15 per 
cent to 20 per cent of all migrants were of foreign origin. In the 
years immediately preceding 1850, migration into East ‘Texas 
apparently averaged larger than migration into the area west of 
the Trinity; between 1850 and 1860, the growth of East Texas 
suffered a relative lag, while settlement west of the ‘Trinity 
spurted ahead. Thése east-west differences, discerned from the 
printed census reports, are ample proof that migration into East 
Texas cannot be held strictly typical of migration into Texas 
west of the Trinity, nor of migration into the whole state.’ 


immigrants, sent out even more emigrants. Other counties, such as Cherokee, 
were still gaining population, but the number of departures was sufficient to 
render the apparent detection rate grossly wrong. In a county receiving numerous 
settlers from within the state—Kaufman is probably the best example—the situa- 
tion is reversed, making the apparent detection rate deceptively low. Intrastate 
movements thus defeat the attempt to calculate the true detection rate in sample 
counties from one region. On a state-wide basis, indicated immigration would 
be practically synonymous with total interstate and foreign migration into Texas, 
and the per cent ratio of ascertained arrivals to indicated immigration should 
be the true detection rate. If this per cent is ever sought, it ought not be calculated 
in terms of families, as essayed in Table 2, because the conversion of indicated 
immigration of persons into indicated immigration of families involves not only 
the fiction of “numerical equivalents” but also a doubtful assumption about the 
average size of all migrant families. See below, under “Estimates and Comparisons.” 
Instead, since the average size of detected immigrant families is measurable, 
ascertained arrivals of families should be converted into arrivals of persons, and 
the per cent found in terms of persons. 

12In 1860, 95.1 per cent of all foreign-born in Texas resided west of the Trinity, 
where they amounted to 16.9 per cent of all free inhabitants. In East Texas 
foreign-born were a mere 1.2 per cent of all free inhabitants. The per cents have 
been calculated from the numbers of foreign-born by counties in Eighth Census, 
1860, vol. [I], Population, 487-489. 

The greater migration into East Texas in the years just before 1850 may be 
inferred from the fact that in populations of equal size the per cent of Texas-born 
east of the Trinity was decidedly lower than the per cent of Texas-born west of 
the Trinity. See Table 2. 

The per cent increases of white population, 1850 to 1860, were 127.2 per cent 
east of the Trinity, and 220.7 per cent west of the Trinity. See Table 1. A west- 
ward movement within Texas probably accounts for a good part of the difference. 
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Tables A and B, which follow immediately, contain a full tab- 
ulation of all ascertained arrivals of families in one-half of East 
Texas; the totals are 2,712 families from the Census of 1850, and 
5,005 families from the Census of 1860. Analyses and interpre- 
tations of these tables, and of certain supplementary data for 
nine counties, will appear in forthcoming issues of the Quarterly. 
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Table A. 


FULL TABULATION OF ALL ASCERTAINED ARRIVALS OF FAMILIES; ARRANGED 
BY YEAR OF ARRIVAL, PLACE OF REMOVAL, AND COUNTY OF RESIDENCE IN 
1850; FROM THE ORIGINAL RETURNS (MANUSCRIPT) OF THE 
UNITED STATES CENSUS OF 1850 
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isis 
1824-32 
1 2 1 4 
1 1 2 
1832-33 
1 1 1 1 4 
1 1 1 3 
1833-34 
1 1 2 
Tenn.. 1 1 1 1 1 5 
1 1 2 
1 2 3 
1 2 1 4 
Totals 3 2 1 Biter 1 2 1 4 1 1 EY Pg 19 
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1834-35 
1835-36 
Totals....| 4] 4 1 5 1 1 2 1 1 1 2| 37 
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(Table A, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1850, continued) A 
3 
Sle| je 
1836-37 | 
1 6 1 5 2] 2) 22 
Ark.. 4 1 7 
ore 1 1 2 
La... 1 pants x 1 4 
1837-38 | 
i) Ark.. | 1 ee 1 3 1 6 
4 21 2} 4 6 
1838-39 
Miss 1 1 1 2 1 21 
Ga.. | 1 2 3 
1839-40 | 
See isi: 1 1 3 
La 1 1 6 
1 2 3 6 
1 1 2 
Ere 2 1 1 1 5 
1 1 
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(Table A, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1850, continued) 


nr 
1840-41 
2 1 1 4 
Totels....| 4| 4/12] 1\|....| 9| 2] 2] 2/20] 5] 4 1 | 10 
1841-42 
La 1 1} 2] 4 | 11 
1 1 | 2 
| 
Totals....| 5] 9| 9/ 3] 7] 2] 1/12] 2/10/10) 2/ 3) 3} 3) 87 
1842-43 
1 1 1 1 4 
1843-44 
Tenn 1 1 1 2 7 
1 1 
2 1 3 
1 1 1 3 
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(Table A, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1850, continued) 


SiS lel ls /Sis 818 
sieé 
1844-45 
1 1 1 8 3 3 1 2 2 23 
1 2 5 
2 1 3 
Totals....) 3/ 2/ 9/23/13] 7/15| 4| 8/22] 5] 4/12] 7 | 163 
1845-46 
Indian Terr 2 
CEN”) 
Totals....) 2] 9 |29/21)15]17] 4] 7/20] 8] | 22] 10 | 201 
1846-47 
Miss.......... 2 4] 4 8| 6); 49 
213 21-3 1 11 
1 1 4 
N.C 1 1 
Va. ae 1 1 
Germany...... 1 1 
Totals. . 71 8) 22/51/16! 9/21] 41 7115] 7] 3 | 26 | 27 | 261 
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(Table A, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1850, continued) 


a 
3 4 
1847-48* 
2 1 | 19 0 0 |. 0 2 1 i 9 2 1 9 8 61 
1 4 8 1 1 7 5 1 0/11 4 48 
1 S197 2 1 6 0 2 7 1. 2 oe 5 5 60 
Tenn 0 3 | 10 1 2 4 2 4 1 6 Bi sacmdea sal ve 3 41 
1 2 6 1 2 |. 0 O15. 6 3 3 0 | 10 4 38 
ca 1 3 2 1 0 0 2 8 6 47 
1 4 5 4 1 7 i, 0 0 |. 0 5 |. 4 3 34 
0 2 1 1 1 1 2 0 18 
1 1 2 ol. 2 1 bg 1 1 0 12 
1 4 2 So 2 2 19 
1 0 2 1 0 1 4 0 1 3 2 3 1 1 0 20 ° 
0 1 3 0 2 4 0 2 0 2 0 6 23 
0 2 3 3 2 1 19 
: 0 2 1 1 1 0 3 4. Ot. 1 1 11 
WE ce Sivek cies 1 1 0 0 0 1 2 0 |. 1 0 0 6 
1 2 
1 <eewls 1 1 0 3 
1 1 at 2 0 0 5 
2 0 3 
1 2 
Va. . 0 0 
1 1 2 
1 0 
0 1 1 
England 0 1 
0 0 
1 ae 1 
Totels....] G6) 12 | 42. (98 | 27 | | 381197 27 2 7 | 39 | 43 | 12 8 | 61 | 44 | 521 


*Arrivals recorded in the upper lines are two-child detections, those in the lower lines, one-child detections. 
The meaning of the terms, and the reason for the separate tabutations, are explained in the discussions of 


method. 
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(Table A, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1850 


, continued) 


3 

8/8 
lie a | 
Sia lie | a |e ik 

1848-49* 

0427310779 4] 5 01101 27 
1/1 0 |. 4| 4] 24 
01 2 |. 0 0 |. as 
0 4] 0 oO} O}. 1] 0 5 
0 a py | 2 0 0 0 0 2 2 1 1 6 2 18 
1 0 | 3 6 4 1 4 2 34 
1] O}. 0} © 1. 4 
0 0 0 |. 0 i. 0 
0}. 0 3 
0 |. 0 |. 0 
01. 2 
1 1 
0 0 
0 |. 0 
0 
Totals....1 5 6 | 45 | 85 | 25 | 24 | 29 | 16 | 12 | 23 6 | 43 | 32 | 15 9 | 89 | 60 | 524 


*Arrivals recorded in the upper lines are two-child detections, those in the lower lines, one-child detections. 
The meaning of the terms, and the reason for the separate tabulations, are explained in the discussions of 


method. 
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(Table A, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1850, continued) 


1849-50 
RE eer 6 | 31 a 1 6 5 1 2 9 5 69 
yeas 3 9 | 22 2 1 1 4 1 1 15 4 65 
4/10 a 3 5 3 2 2 9 45 
ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 erate | 2 15 
3 1 1 1 3 1 3 3 16 
DR atiycesg asst 1 1 3 1 3 1 4 3 5 1 6 3 32 
a 1 i 1 1 1 3 10 
1 1 
eee 1 1 
1 1 2 
f Tome...) 3 5 | 30 | 69 | 12 711413 4 1 4 | 21 | 19 5 | 11 | 38 | 22 | 275 
SUMMARY 

1} 12} 142 3 7 4} 22 56; 60) 13) 13] 72] 63] 532 
11} 25} 46] 104) 15 8} 35 7 6| 57 2} 63} 29 6 9} 62) 51] 536 
13 5| 41! 86 1; 19) 14] 23 6 8 5} 35; 35) 25) 16] 82] 49] 463 
8} 20! 36; 30; 19) 50 2| 12; 45/.. 14; 14 6]....] 22] 16} 299 
2; 18) 13 3 1! 12 12} 12 4 8} 18 9} 113 
16 6 3 5] 24 5|....] 39] 26] 32] 16] 22] 16] 17] 254 
3 1}; 10} 15) 60} 20! 47 638 3 ti 4} 225 

5} 20; 8) 3) 4) 5) 2] 2) 87 
3 1| 10 7 Gi 13)... 3 > 1 1 2} 56 

SS renee 1 1 3 3 7 1} 16 5 | 2 cars 2 6 1; 49 
2 5 4 4 2}. 4) 28 
Va 1 1 2 1 1 1} 10 
1 31 1 9 

Indian Terr 3 8 

eee 2 2 1 5 

1 1 2 
1 1 2 

N. Hamp...... 1 1 

England....... 3 3 7 
Germany...... 1 | 1 3 

Totals....} 55] 73} 215) 438) 137} 99) 195; 82) 76] 195) 57] 219] 193) 78] 83] 297] 220/2712 
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Table B. 


FULL TABULATION OF ALL ASCERTAINED ARRIVALS OF FAMILIES; ARRANGED : 
BY YEAR OF ARRIVAL, PLACE OF REMOVAL, AND COUNTY OF RESIDENCE IN i 
1860; FROM THE ORIGINAL RETURNS (MANUSCRIPT) OF THE 
UNITED STATES CENSUS OF 1860 


n = 
> he 
< Gigi (Misa fe relia lhialals 
1833-38 A 
2 2 2 6 
enn.. 2 1 ie 1 5 i M 
SS 1 2 A 
Ark.. 2 oe 2 Li 
3 3 M 
1838-39 
1 1 1 1 6 = 
ee 1 1 2 1 ae 1 7 
1 1 Al 
1839-40 . M 
1 1 a1. | 6 K 
Tenn. 1 1 2 I 
Miss......-- 1 4141 3 N 
1 1 2 In 
1 2 V: 
1840-41 Al 
Miss......-. 1 1 1 6 A 
1841-42 | Ss. 
1 1 1| 1 1 8 
1 1 3 M 
1 1 
Totals...| 1] 1] 2 1 6 4 2 25 
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(Table B, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1860, continued) 
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(Table B, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1860, continued) 


Cherokee 
Grayson 
Henderson 
Hopkins 
Jasper 
Kaufman 
Lamar 
Liberty 
Marion 
Nacogdoches 
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1846-47 | | 
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(Table B, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1860, continued) 
3 
r= 
1848-49 
2 2 2 3 1 8 6 39 
2 1 4 1 1 2 1 14 
1 1 1 1 cus 1 10 
Ea... 2 3 1 1 1 1 1 3 3 2 22 
Mo.. 1 1 1 6 
3 |. 1 1 7 
1 1 2 
3 1 5 
Va... 1 1 
Holland. ....| 1 |. 1 
7) 24 7/118) 14) 8] 9} 40 3 | 29 | 14 | 208 
1849-50 
ES ee 1 12 2 5 1 1 2 1 6 3 3 1 4 4 46 
1 5 7 5 2 2 | 4 4 40 
ee : i eee be 1 5 2 3 3 1 1 1 1 4 5 3 2 | 16 7 60 
Ark. 2 ee 3 3 2 2 ae: Ne 1 13 
Ge.. 1 1 Sis 1 1 4 1 2 1 23 
La 1 2 P| ae eee 1 1 2 2 2 4 22 
Wisc 1 1 
Norway..... 1 1 
Totals...| 4 9 1 132 17 | 16: | 38 9 14 3 2/16/]19] 10 7 | 27 | 18 
1850-51 
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7 | 10143 2 | 50114 4) 51201 2] 4120 5 
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(Table B, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1860, continued) 
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(Table B, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1860, continued) 
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1 3 7 
1 2 
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N.C 1 2 4 
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2 1 1 4 
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(Table B, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1860, continued) 
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(Table B, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1860, continued) 


a 
a 
1857-58t 
Continued 
1 1 
0 0 
Totals...| 19 | 18 | 40 | 3 | 33 | 87 | 22 | 39 | 11 | 20 | 55 | 12 | 23 | 17 | 29 | 34 | 12 | 60 | 52 | 586 
1858-59+ 
a Oh Z| 1 1 7 2 5 | 38 
2 4 2 5 0 1 0 
4 6 | 11 4 2/113 | 1 4 6 65 
1 3 1 1 0 1 4| 4 37 
Ark. 7 6 - i. 1 3 1 9 0 3 9 |. 2 eee 1 3 50 
Ga. 1 1 2} 2 4 8 | 22 74 
0 1 1 1 4 0 1 2] 0 1 6 1 15 
3 6 1 2 1 OL 4) 24...) 3 3} 21 4 1 2| 37 
0 0}, 14 |. 1 0 5 0 20 
1 19 |. = 1 6 31 
0 1 1 1 1 0 13 
3 i; 1 Gh 0 1 1 3 | 25 
0; 0 1 1 al 0; 0 5 
8 1 1 als 19 


tArrivals recorded in the upper lines are two-child detections, those in the lower lines, one-child detections. The 
meaning of the terms, and the reason for the separate tabulations, are explained in the discussions of method. 
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meaning of the terms, and the reason for the separate tabulations, are ym in the discussions of method. 
*Detail as follows: Grayson, Choctaw Nation, 1; Kaufman, Cherokee 


ation, 1; Lamar, Choctaw Nation, 3. 


(Table B, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1860, continued) 
3 
4 A 
G 
1858-59t L 
Continued M 
0 |. 1] 1 0| 0| 0 1]. 5 § K 
Mas 1 1 0 1 1 1 3 1. 0 1 9 
0 |. 1 0 0 2 
Va. 3 1 1 2 8 
0 |. 1 1 2 F 
1 1 2 
Indian Terr.* 0 1 3 N 
0 1 |. 1 
0 0 0 0 
— }| — | — | —}— — — |} — |  — | —|— | —} — 
0 |. 0 |. 0 | |. 0 
0 |. 0 : 
0 |. 0 |. ° 0 I 
0 |. 0 
Calif 4. 1 
0 0 I 
Totals...| 30 | 30 | 57 7 | 41 | 92 | 21 | 43 | 12 | 39 | 76 | 10 | 19 | 25 | 41 | 60 | 13 | 52 | 84 | 752 d 
I 
tArrivals recorded in the upper lines are two-child detections, those in the lower lines, one-child detections. The [ ( 
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(Table B, Full Tabulation of All Ascertained Arrivals of Families, from Census of 1860, continued) 


n 
lel 
1859-60 
5 10°} 3 | 2}. 1 22 
N.C 1 1 2 2 12 
1 1 2 4 
Indian Terr.*}.... 2 1 1 5 
1 1 
No, 1 1 
Totals...| 15 | 16 | 43 | 1 | 30 | 29] 16 | 25 | 10 | 19] 30]11 | 6|17|33 | 22 | 4 | 37 | 49 | 413 
SUMMARY 
54] 22] 97} 7/175] 13) 54] 50} 5] 24) 45} 8] 30) 92) 76) 10) 143) 100/1082 
TENN. 10} 26} 30; 2] 84] 23] 67] 4] 40/112} 2} 13) 43] 48) 3) 1] 86| 65) 758 
| 65| 21] 40} 4] 91] 23] 48! 8] 28] 20} 8] 16] 46; 37] 67| 20) 125] 78) 788 
21} 25] 38 48] 27] 74| 3] 27] 70; 6] 6] 10} 21] 11]....] 34} 24] 470 
Ga 10} 12} 96]....| 52} 9] 16] 24] 25} 1] 11] 3) 13} 22] 46) 27) 13) 58) 117] 555 
La 23} 16] 15] 13] 33} 4] 17| 17] 50} 13] 7| 40| 12] 21) 35) 40) 25) 25] 21) 427 
a] 2| 190) 12] 101 42] 12). 3] 2) 6] 2)....] 2p 
2; 47] 20! 36 1] 4] 2) 3} 6) 168 
Indian Terr.. 1 6 2} 14 
1 5 1 2} 14 
1 1}. 2 
1 1}. 2 
Kansas 1 tl. 2 
| Mich....... 2 2 
} N. Hamp 1 1 
1 1 a 
2 
| a 1 1 2 
Holland..... 1 1 
Europe...... 1 1 
Mexico...... 1 1 
Totals...| 136] 33) 500| 462) 216] 374| 117| 203) 410} 112) 293] 258) 74| 509) 436/5005 


; *Detail as follows: Bowie, Choctaw Nation, 1; Grayson, Chickasaw Nation, 1, and Choctaw Nation, 1; Kaufman, 
‘On plains,” 1; Lamar, Choctaw Nation, 1. 
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Che First Creaty of the 
Republic of Cexas’ 


R. EARL McCLENDON 


HE technique of treaty-making in the Republic of Texas, 

like many other phases of the organization and operation 

of the government, was strikingly similar to that em- 
ployed in the United States. The respective relevant constitu- 
tional provisions, brief and general in the extreme, were virtually 
identical; since, as is well known, that of the United States speci- 
fied that the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate should make treaties, “provided two-thirds of the senators 
present concur,” while the Texas Constitution gave that power 
to the President, ‘with the advice and consent of two-thirds of 
the Senate.” Well before 1836 the actual process in the United 
States had crystallized into the now familiar pattern of five sep- 
arate steps: namely, negotiation by or on the authority of the 
executive; subsequent formal action by the upper body of Con- 
gress; and, contingent upon the approval of the Senate, the for- 
malities of ratification, exchange of ratifications, and promulga- 
tion, all presidential functions. It was but natural for the Texans 
to follow suit also with respect to exact procedure. To say the 
least, however, certain irregularities appeared in connection with 
the Cherokee Indian Treaty of February 23, 1836, the first to 
claim the attention of the regularly constituted authorities of the 
permanent government of the Republic of Texas. 

Largely the handiwork of Sam Houston from its very incep- 
tion, the Cherokee Treaty stemmed in reality, as the date suggests, 
from measures adopted by one of the earlier, revolutionary bodies 
in Texas. In what may be regarded as a sort of inaugural address, 
on November 3, 1835, President Branch T. Archer reminded 
members of the Consultation assembled at San Felipe de Austin 
that several warlike tribes of Indians claimed portions of “our 
land.” After explaining that dissatisfaction had been created 


1An adaptation of this article was presented as a paper at the annual meeting 
of the Texas State Historical Association in Austin on April 25, 1947. 
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among these Indians by virtue of “locations” which had been 
made within the bounds of their claims, Archer said that he 
deemed it expedient to make some equitable arrangement which 
would be satisfactory to them. Reference undoubtedly was made 
to the Cherokees and twelve associate bands: the Alabamas, Bo- 
luxies, Caddos (of the Neches), Choctaws, Cochatties, Dela- 
wares, Iawanies, Kickapoos, Quapaws, Shawnees, ‘Tahoocattakes, 
and Unataquous; for a select committee was appointed to con- 
sider the relations with those tribes. Speaking as a member of 
and for that committee, Houston, on November 11, made a report 
recommending a special declaration to be signed by the members 
of the Consultation.? This was accomplished. 

The Declaration of the Consultation, dated November 13, 
1835, carried the signatures of fifty-four members of that body 
as a “pledge of the public faith, on the part of the people of 
Texas.” Thereby they asserted, in substance, that just as the 
Texans through grant and occupancy had gained rights to their 
own soil, the Cherokees and their twelve associate tribes had 
derived from the government of Mexico equitable claims to lands 
lying ‘‘north of the San Antonio Road and the Neches, and west 
of the Angeline and Sabine Rivers.’’ The document ordered the 
cancellation of all grants, locations, and surveys which had been 
made in that area after the settlement of the Indians there; for, 
as stated, having been set up on lands already appropriated by 
Mexico, they were utterly null and void. As just owners of the 
soil the Indians were entitled to the protection of the govern- 
ment and the peaceable enjoyment of their rights to the land in 
question. It was decreed further that immediately upon its organ- 
ization the Provisional Government should arrange to treat with 
these Indians in order to establish the definite boundaries of 
their territory, and thus to win their confidence. Finally, the 
whole Declaration fairly breathed the hope that these Indians 
would remain on friendly terms, in both peace and war.* This 
was but natural, for indeed the Texans faced perilous times im- 
mediately ahead. 


2H. P. N. Gammel (compiler), The Laws of Texas: 1822-1898 (10 vols., Austin, 
1898) , I, 510-512, 532. 

3Journals of the Consultation, November 13, 1835, MSS., Archives, Texas State 
Library. The Declaration is printed in Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 546-547. 
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The Governor and Council of the Provisional Government, 
which immediately succeeded the Consultation, had not only the 
power but also the duty of treating with Indian tribes relative to 
land claims and the establishment of friendly relations. In his 
first message to the Council, on November 15, Governor Henry 
Smith referred to the unrest created among the Cherokees and 
their associate bands by the surveys and locations which had been 
made on lands to which it was “generally understood” they had 
an equitable title. He then recommended in this connection that 
the measures of the Consultation be carried out.* At San Felipe 
one week later Houston wrote Colonel Bowl, the military chief- 
tain of the Cherokees, that the Indians had been secured in their 
lands; and that the “bad men’ who had made surveys therein 
would never get a foot of them. A treaty would be made, Houston 
said, to fix the boundary line, adding that he expected to be sent 
to the Indians for that purpose.* Houston was right in that re- 
spect; for on December 22, he, John Cameron, and John Forbes 
were duly elected by the Council to execute such a mission.° 

Near the end of December the Council provided for the com- 
missioners a series of instructions which may be summarized 
briefly. They were to proceed as soon as practicable to Nacog- 
doches to draw up a treaty which would in no wise transcend the 
Declaration of the Consultation. In their negotiations they should 
be just and equitable towards the Indians, but at the same time 
protect all honest claims of the whites agreeable to such laws, 
compacts, or treaties which the redskins had made with Mexico. 
In the treaty the Indians must agree never to alienate their lands, 
separately or collectively, except to the government of Texas 
which would stand ready at any time to purchase their claims at 
a fair and reasonable price. The commissioners were authorized 
to exchange other lands, not already appropriated, within the 
limits of Texas for those claimed by the Cherokees and their 
associate bands. Finally, the governor was required to issue such 
additional instructions as might be necessary to secure the effec- 


4See ibid., 557-560. 

5Houston to Colonel Bowl, November 22, 1835, included in Amelia W. Williams 
and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Houston: 1793-1863 (6 vols., 
Austin, 1938-1942), III, 7. 

Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 688. 
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tive codperation of the Indians should all the forces of ‘Texas be 
called into the field. Here a full-dress armed conflict against 
Mexico, of course, was implied, if not specifically designated.’ 
In his instructions Governor Smith added nothing new except 
an order that as soon as ‘practicable the commissioners should 
report their proceedings to the Governor and Council “for rati- 
fication.””* 

Predicated upon the basis of a firm and lasting peace between 
the parties concerned, the treaty, signed on February 23, 1836, 
specified that such members of the Cherokee tribe of Indians and 
their associate bands as then resided in ‘Texas should form one 
community; and, excepting such grants and settlements made in 
good faith prior to the migration of the Cherokees of ‘Texas, and 
continuously held, it set aside for the exclusive occupancy and 
possession of these various bands the area encompassed within 
the following boundaries: 


laying West of San Antonio road, and beginning on the West, at the 
point where the said road crosses the River Angeline, and running 
up said river, until it reaches the mouth of the first large creek (below 
the Great Shawnee village) emptying into the said River from the 
northeast thence running with said creek to its main source, and from 
thence a due north line to the Sabine River, and with said river west 
—then starting where the San Antonio road crosses the Angeline river, 
and with the said road to the point where it crosses the Neches river 
and thence running up the east side of said river, in a northwest 
direction. 


All of the Indians were to move to this reservation by Novem- 
ber of 1836, releasing to the government of Texas full ownership 
of the lands which they should vacate outside the prescribed 
limits, along with any improvements made thereon. They agreed, 
furthermore, that under no circumstances would they lease, sell, 
or otherwise alienate any of their new land except to the gov- 
ernment of Texas. 

It was stipulated that within the bounds designated the Indians 
should be governed by their own regulations, not contrary to 

TIbid., I, 698. 

8Smith to John Forbes, Sam Houston, and John Cameron, December 30, 1835, 


included in W. C. Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution 
(New York and London, 1936) , 258-259 
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the laws of Texas. For the general purpose of keeping out in- 
truders and seeing that no injustice was done the bona fide inhab- 
itants, the treaty provided that one or more agencies should be 
created among the Indians, with at least one resident agent 
assigned to the Cherokee villages. Lastly, the government of 
Texas reserved the right to regulate the trade of the Indians, 
with the understanding that no tax would be levied thereon.° 

The above brief digest of the treaty shows that the commis- 
sioners did not exceed their instructions. Neither did they gain 
all that had been desired. When reporting the treaty to Governor 
Smith on February 29, 1836, Houston in a poorly and somewhat 
vaguely worded letter explained among other things that an 
insistence upon exchanging lands outside the limits of the In- 
dians’ claims for unoccupied portions within their boundaries 
would have caused a complete breakdown of the negotiations. 
Nor at the time would the tribes agree to an enrollment of force 
against our “common enemy,” but there was some reason to 
believe this might be done later.*” At least, Houston might have 
added, the treaty provided for their neutrality. 

Obviously, before giving way to the Convention which assem- 
bled on March 1, the Provisional Government as such had no 
occasion in which to take action on the treaty. Although the 


available records do not bear him out, on several subsequent 


occasions Houston stated that its approval was included in a 
general provision of the Convention which confirmed all the acts 
of both the Consultation and the Provisional Government; and 
that thus the treaty had force as the supreme law of the land."* On 


9Treaty with the Cherokees, MSS., in Indian Affairs, Archives, Texas State 
Library. A copy of this treaty is printed in E. W. Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals 
of the Senate, Republic of Texas, in First Biennial Report of the Texas Library 
and Historical Commission, March 29, 1909-August 31, 1910 (Austin, 1911), 36-39. 
This work will be cited hereafter as Winkler, Secret Journals of the Senate. 

10Houston and Forbes to Smith, February 29, 1836, in Williams and Barker, 
Writings of Sam Houston, I, 356-358. As noted, the letter was signed also by John 
Forbes but not by John Cameron who apparently did not actually serve on the 
commission which drew up the treaty. 

11See a letter written by President Houston to the Texas Senate on May 21, 
1838, and one to Congress on November 19, 1838, in Williams and Barker, 
Writings of Sam Houston, IV, 55-60, and II, 299-301, respectively. True enough, 
a Committee on Public Documents, after considering the papers and documents 
of the Provisional Government which had been turned over to the Convention, 
recommended the ratification of a treaty drawn up with Indian tribes, since it 
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April 13, following, shortly before the Battle of San Jacinto, 
moreover, he wrote Colonel Bowl that the Indians would get 
their lands as ‘promised in our Treaty.’* Yet late in 1836, soon 
after the permanent government began to function, Houston, as 
President of the Republic, submitted the treaty to the Senate, 
earnestly recommending its approval. At the time, the executive 
stated, there was some reason to believe these Indians had en- 
gaged to join the Mexican army in the event of a second invasion 
of Texas. For that reason he was particularly anxious to conciliate 
these tribes.** 

The Senate was slow to take any action. Nearly ten months 
elapsed before its Committee on Indian Affairs made a report 
on the treaty in question. Broad in scope, it dealt generally with 
a score or more of Indian tribes residing within the borders of 
Texas. After careful study the Committee had been unable to 
ascertain that prior to the Texan Declaration of Independence 
any of them had more than the prima facie right of occupancy 
to the lands on which they lived. Turning specifically to the tribe 
primarily concerned, the report described the Cherokees as a 
group of some 220—farmers, hunters, and stock raisers—who had 
settled along the waters of the Angelina, Neches and Sabine 
rivers around 1821. Writing and speaking their own language, 
they held elevated views of their own importance and tended to 
take the lead in forming a union of different tribes in Texas. 
With respect to the specific agreement which had been made in 
February, 1836, the report stated: 


... your committee find upon inspection of said Declaration [of 
the Consultation, November 13, 1835] and the treaty formed under 
it, that the territory therein mentioned forms part of the soil granted 
to David G. Burnet Esq for the purposes of colonization and which 


was as favorable “as could have been made at the time under all circumstances.” 
Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 20, 54. No doubt reference was made to the treaty of 
February 23, 1836; but this writer has seen no positive evidence that the Convention 
ever acted upon the committee recommendation. For a near-contemporary state- 
ment to the effect that it refused to accept the treaty, see William Kennedy, 
Texas: the Rise, Progress and Prospects of the Republic of Texas (2 vols., London, 
1841), I, 313. 

12Houston to the Bowl, April 13, 1836, in Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam 
Houston, I, 409-410. 

13Houston to the Texas Senate, December 20, 1836, in Winkler, Secret Journals 
of the Senate, 35-36. 
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colony was filled or nearly so prior to this Declaration. Many of the 
titles being completed and others commenced and now in progress. 

Your committee are satisfied that the grant of this territory to David 
G. Burnet Esq for the purpose of colonization and that many years 
after the settlement of those Indians on the soil, should be taken as 
conclusive evidence that no obligation was created by grant promise 
or otherwise which that nation [Mexico] considered binding in favor 
of either of the Cherokees or this community of “Associate Bands” 
to be represented by the “Head Chiefs,” “Elder Brothers,” etc of the 
Cherokee Nation. 

Your committee reflecting that the people of ‘Texas were at the time 
of this Declaration acknowledged citizens of Mexico are utterly at a 
loss to conceive on what principles of legislation the act was passed, 
or rather they are of the opinion that said act was an unwarranted 
assumption of authority which was in no way obligatory on the 
Mexican Gov[ernmen]t at that time nor on this Gov[ernmen]t now. 


In other words, as stated, the premises upon which the Declara- 
tion was based were false; and, therefore, the conclusions (in 
this case, stated rights) were void. Furthermore, the committee 
had no proof that any such community as “Associate Bands” 
existed. It held also that at least some of the tribes mentioned in 
the treaty had been savage and ruthless enemies, even as early 
as February, 1836. Finally, the report recommended that the 
Senate disapprove and “refuse to ratify” the treaty or any part 
of it.** 

This report on the Cherokee treaty must have aroused con- 
siderable debate, but the Secret Journals of the Senate give little 
clue as to that; and nothing, of course, on what may have been 
said. President Houston later was reported as stating that con- 
siderable abuse was heaped upon his head by some who, once 
the dangers of the revolution had passed, were inclined to dis- 
regard a sacred pledge made in time of peril and to make a 
“Poland of the little patrimony of the Indians” by parcelling it 
out among the “crowned heads of which they bore a conspicuous 
place.” Present in the lobby at the time, he said, were Colonel 
Bowl and several of his leaders who understood the English lan- 
guage. The discussions, Houston felt, were enough “to drive them 
mad,” and cause them to return home for the purpose of pre- 


14Winkler, Secret Journals of the Senate, 74-79. 
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paring for hostilities.* Although no account of the exact vote 
which was cast is preserved in the official records, on December 
16, 1837, the Senate adopted a resolution declaring the treaty 
“null and void.’** Strictly speaking, the phraseology embodied 
indicated abrogation, rather than the refusal of consent to rati- 
fication. Yet, under the circumstances, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Senate regarded the treaty as ever having been in 
force. Besides, it alone did not have the power to nullify such a 
law of the land. 

Clearly enough, as the respective analyses indicate, the Decla- 
ration of the Consultation and the report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs presented two diametrically opposite views 
regarding the validity of the Indian claims to the lands they 
occupied in the region which has been specified. It would be 
superfluous here and now to delve deeply into a question which 
has been handled so thoroughly. Suffice it to say that the verdict 
of sound historical scholarship upholds the view taken by the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. For the purpose at hand 
this should be expanded briefly. Following their migration 
around 1820-1821 the Cherokees did make shadowy claims to 
lands along the Angelina, Neches, and Sabine rivers, north of the 
San Antonio Road. Ignored therein, a few years later they par- 
ticipated in the Fredonian Rebellion. In the process of quelling 
this disturbance Mexican authorities gave the Cherokees general 
promises of land, but did not specify just where. The Indians 
insisted upon those on which they were located. Yet that area had 
been parcelled out already to certain empresarios including David 
G. Burnet, General Vicente Filisola, and others. During 1831- 
1832 the authorities did contemplate placing the redskins in 
possession of lands they occupied, but failed to consummate such 
a plan. The following year, on appeal to the governor of Coahuila 


15This was on December 22, 1839, when the former President as a member of 
the House of Representatives was engaged in debate on the Cherokee Land Bill 
tu be noted later in this discussion. See Harriet Smither (ed.), Journals of the 
Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, 1839-1840, To Which Are Added the 
Relief Laws (3 vols., Austin, 1929), II, 211. Houston’s remarks are included also 
in Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam Houston, II, 335. 

16Winkler, Secret Journals of the Senate, 101. On May 30, 1839, David G. Burnet, 
acting secretary of state, had occasion to write that the vote in favor of the 
resolution was decisive. See Burnet to Richard G. Dunlop, May go, 1839, in 
Smither, Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, II, 13-16. 
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and Texas, Colonel Bowl again received evasive assurances similar 
to those he previously had been accorded. Later, moreover, the 
state legislature proposed to remove the Cherokees from their 
existing location altogether, and place them on the frontier for 
protection against the more hostile Indians. Finally, in the words 
of a student thoroughly familiar with this question, 


when the act of the Consultation [on November 13, 1835] stopped 
forever the issuance of valid land grants by the Mexican authorities, 
the Cherokee claim had not yet been located and converted into an 
incontestible title, but was still floating.” 


At this stage in the discussion it seems appropriate to recapitu- 
late a bit in order to clarify the question under review. The 
treaty in question had been initiated by the Consultation and 
drawn up under the auspices of the Provisional Government, 
both of which were revolutionary bodies in a political organiza- 
tion which had no power whatever to make a treaty. The fact 
then that the Provisional Government, for whatever reason, failed 
to “ratify” the treaty seems altogether beside the point. Although 
later General Houston claimed that the Convention had sanc- 
tioned the agreement, he had weakened that stand somewhat 
when, as President of the Republic, he submitted it to the Senate 
with a request for approval. Then, as will appear, Houston 
neither accepted the verdict of the upper body of Congress on 
the Cherokee Treaty nor agreed with the report of the Senate 
Committee of Indian Affairs on the validity of the claims of 
those Indians to lands in East Texas. 

By way of justification for disregarding, insofar as was possible, 
the action of the body jointly responsible with the executive for 
making treaties Houston later stated that although the treaty had 
been before the Senate it was never acted upon, was never 
rejected. Even under the circumstances, as the reader may judge, 
it is a bit difficult to place such an interpretation upon the appur- 


17E. W. Winkler, “The Cherokee Indians in Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, VIL (1903), 95-165. An article by Anna Muckleroy, 
“The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas,” was published in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXV_ (1922), 229-260, and XXVI_ (1922, 1923), 1-29, 128-148, 
and 184-206. On this question see, particularly, XXV, 240, 247, and XXVI, 139-140, 
and 253-254. A. K. Christian, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (Austin,’ 1922), 87, 
100-101, deals with this subject also. 
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tenant Senate resolution; but no more so than to accept Houston’s 
unique reasoning when he added: 


According to every principle of international law, a treaty is binding 
until rejected. During the interregnum which occurs between the 
time of the formation of a treaty, and the ratification and exchange 
of it between the contracting parties, it is as binding as the solemnity 
of a nation’s faith can make it. It only becomes inoperative after it 
has been formally rejected.\* 


Probably General Houston was inclined to rationalize, for the 
above statements were made after he had taken some steps to 
carry out the provisions of the treaty. Undoubtedly these actions 
were based in part upon his general predilections in favor of 
Indians—especially the Cherokees, since previously he had lived 
among and become an honorary chieftain of one of those tribes 
—a story too well known among students of Texas history to be 
retold here. For the uninitiated, however, no brief statement can 
explain better the stand he felt Texas officially should take to- 
wards the Indians than one he had made in his inaugural address, 
on October 22, 1836: 


A subject of no small importance is the situation of an extensive 
frontier, bordered by Indians, and open to their depredations. Treaties 
of peace and amity, and the maintenance of good faith with the 
Indians, present them selves to my mind as the most rational grounds 
on which to obtain their friendship. Let us abstain on our part from 
aggressions, establish commerce with the different tribes, supply their 
useful and necessary wants, maintain even-handed justice with them, 
and natural reason will teach them the utility of our friendship.’ 


Houston later stated that the crisis existing in Texan affairs at 
the time the treaty was drawn up was sufficient to justify the 
making of extravagant promises, unauthorized and not to be 
redeemed, in order to keep the Indians on friendly terms. Yet he 
gave every evidence of a firm belief in the validity of their claims 
to the lands as specified in the Declaration of the Consultation, a 


i8Smither, Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, U, 230; 
Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam Houston, Il, 346. Houston is engaged in 
further debate on the Cherokee Land Bill. Cf. footnote 15. 

19Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, rst Cong., 
1st Sess., October 22, 1836, 84-88. The address is conveniently printed in Williams 
and Barker, Writings of Sam Houston, I, 448-452. 
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conviction which he expressed on several subsequent occasions.” 
Even though they had not actually allied themselves with the 
Texans in their revolution against Mexico, Houston said, these 
redskins had remained neutral. Since they had carried out their 
part of the agreement, according to the executive, failure on the 
part of the Republic to abide by the treaty, once the dangers of 
the revolution were over, would amount to a wanton breach of 
faith.* Threatened attempts at invasion by Mexico and potential 
Indian uprisings, moreover, remained as constant threats to the 
Texans. During the summer of 1838, for instance, due to a com- 
bination of circumstances, such as the failure of the Senate to 
approve the treaty, the activities of land surveyors within the 
area, and the connivance of Mexican agents, there was consid- 
erable unrest among the Cherokees and their associate bands, 
although it is not certain that these Indians were positively iden- 
tified with the so-called Cordova rebellion which followed. The 
whole series of disturbances, however, came to a momentary 
climax when the combined Mexican and Indian forces were 
defeated in battle on October 16. 

Houston meanwhile thought that the answer to the problem 
lay primarily in conciliation, which in this instance meant the 
fulfillment of the treaty with the Cherokees and, more imme- 
diately, surveying the boundary line designated therein. On Sep- 
tember 30, he wrote that this would tranquillize the Indians and 
make them peaceful.** A few days later he said that this would 
do more for the protection of eastern Texas than ten thousand 
men in the field. If the Indians were not pacified, he added, there 
might follow an Indian war which would cost “more blood and 
treasure than ought to purchase twenty such Indian countries.” 


20See Houston to the Texas Senate, May 21, 1838, in ibid., II, 55-60; Houston 
to the Texas Congress, November 19, 1838, in Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Republic of Texas, 3rd Cong., Regular Sess., November 24, 
1838, 87-92, and Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam Houston, II, 299-304; report 
of a speech made in the House of Representatives on December 2, 1839, in 
Smither, Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, Il, 110-112, 
and Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam Houston, II, 319-320; and report of a 
speech (on the Cherokee Land Bill, as previously cited) in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in Smither, Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, 
If, 205-207, and Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam Houston, Ul, 329-337. 

21Houston to the Texas Senate, May 21, 1838, in Williams and Barker, Writings 
of Sam Houston, IV, 55-60. 

22Houston to Charles Sims, Indian Agent, September 30, 1838, in ibid., II, 284-285. 
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In addition, that section of the Republic would become desolate 
from misfortunes which would not be retrieved in ten years.** 

The President’s determination to carry out the stipulations 
of the treaty was shown clearly in communications which he sent 
the Cherokee leaders. Referring to “some trouble” between the 
Americans and the Mexicans, on August 10, 1838, he wrote Big 
Mush, the political chieftain, urging the Indians to stand by the 
agreement to which he said he would “never lie,” but instead 
would “build up.”** The following day he informed the Bowl 
that despite the “trouble ... going on” the boundary line would 
be surveyed.** Then on August 12, Houston sent Big Mush word 
that the line would be run before “the leaves fall ... or I will 
give them [the Indians] my life or my land, for I will not tell 
them a lie.’’** 

Because of the general opposition of some whites and the inci- 
dents connected with the Cordova outbreak, President Houston 
experienced some difficulty in having surveyed the boundary line 
specified in the treaty. It was on August 3, apparently, when he 
first directed that this be done.** Then on September 30, he 
authorized the Indian agent, Charles Sims, to call on the military 
and civil authorities [at Nacogdoches] for help should it become 
necessary to overcome objections on the part of any white men.** 
Then ten days later he ordered General Thomas J. Rusk, com- 
mander of the Texas militia, to see that the work was done 
immediately.** As announced to Colonel Alexander Horton on 
the same day, if the line had not been run by October 20, neces- 
sary force should be employed to complete the survey.*° 

Eventually, on November 10, 1838, Horton reported that de- 
spite much opposition he with the assistance of twenty-four whites 
and sixteen Cherokees had succeeded in surveying the line from 
the “Neches to [the] Angelina, thence to the first large creek 
below the Shawnee village, thence up that creek to its source, 

23Houston to General T. J. Rusk, October 10, 1838, in ibid., 288-289. 

24Houston to Big Mush, August 10, 1838, in ibid., 269-270. 

25Houston to Colonel Bowl, August 11, 1838, in ibid., 270. 

26Houston to George May, August 12, 1838, in ibid., 273. 
27] bid. 
28Houston to Charles H. Sims, September 30, 1838, in ibid., 284-285. 


29Houston to Thomas J. Rusk, October 10, 1838, in ibid., 288-289. 
30Houston to Alexander Horton, October 10, 1838, in ibid., 288. 
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thence due north to the Sabine river.” A few days later the 
President included a copy of Horton’s letter in a report com- 
plying with a House of Representatives resolution requiring 
him to inforni that body whether he had arranged to run the 
Cherokee boundary line; and, if so, by what authority. To a large 
extent this message (which was addressed to both houses of Con- 
gress) took the form of a long argument in favor of the Indian 
claims to the land in question, and Houston's position with 
regard to the treaty. Additionally the President stated, in sub- 
stance, that it was for Congress to decide whether to permit a 
few ‘‘speculators’’ who had located in the specified area to involve 
the country in a general Indian war or require them to obey the 
laws and thus maintain peace with the tribes. The friendship of 
the Indians could be confirmed by the course which he had 
indicated. If it were not followed, the President nevertheless 
would feel vindicated in the belief that he had recommended 
the only policy which could save “Eastern Texas from ruin, and 
the country generally from imminent danger.”’** 

It was within less than a month after he had penned the above 
message that Houston gave way as President of the Republic of 
Texas to Mirabeau B. Lamar whose Indian policy generally, as 
students of Texas history well know, was almost the very antith- 
esis of that held by his predecessor. Certainly that was true as 
applied to the Cherokees and their associate bands. In his first 
annual message to the Congress, dated December 21, 1838, the 
new President stated that even a cursory examination of the 
history of the emigrant Indian tribes (particularly the Cherokees) 
indicated they never had held an equitable claim to any portion 
of the Texas soil. Nor was he aware that there had been any 
encroachment upon their rights of occupancy. It was unneces- 
sary, Lamar added, to inquire into the nature and extent of the 
powers on which the treaty of February 23, 1836, was based, for 
it was never ratified by any competent authority. Therefore, it 


31For the House of Representatives resolution, see Journal of the House of 
Representatives, 3rd Cong., 1st Sess., November 12, 1838, 43. Horton’s letter to 
Houston, November 10, 1838, received apparently after the President had begun 
his message to Congress, is an inclosure in Houston to the Texas Congress, 
November 19, 1838, in ibid., November 24, 1838, 87-92. Houston’s message, minus 
Horton’s letter and other documents, is in Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam 
Houston, II, 299-301. 
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could in no wise be considered as binding upon the government 
of Texas. If it had been ratified, moreover (and here, broadly 
speaking, the President weakened his argument somewhat) , the 
government would have been absolved from its obligations by 
the habitual violations of certain principal stipulations on the 
part of the Indians.*° 

President Lamar did not plan immediately any drastic action 
against the Cherokees. On the other hand, in February of 1839, 
at a time when he said their claims and even their rights of 
occupancy to lands in Texas were the subjects of grave delibera- 
tion on the part of the government, the executive appointed 
Martin Lacy as an agent to the eastern tribes with instructions to 
cultivate and preserve friendly relations with the Cherokees and 
their allied bands and to try to prevent them from joining the 
more hostile groups then creating disturbances on the western 
frontier.** Matters, however, were fast approaching a climax. 
During the spring of 1839 it appeared definitely that a portion 
of the Cherokees, along with other of their associate groups, had 
agreed to wage war on the Texans in connection with what was 
expected to have been another Cordova outbreak.** Certainly 
the additude of the Cherokees was altogether unfriendly, for in 
May the Bowl ordered out of the territory B. C. Waters, whom 
Lamar had sent there for the purpose of constructing a military 
station on the Grand Saline. This action brought from the Pres- 
ident a stern warning to the Cherokee chieftain in a letter which 
also stated in no unmistakable terms his administration’s attitude 
towards the treaty and an announcement that the government 
planned to remove the Cherokees from within the borders of 
Texas. Lamar wrote that in forcing Waters to withdraw the Bowl 
assumed to be acting, apparently, in accordance with the terms 


32For the complete message, see Journal of the House of Representatives, 3rd 
Cong., rst Sess., December 21, 1838, 167-195. 

33See [A. S.] Johnston to Martin Lacy, Esq., February 14, 1839, included in 
the annual Report of the Secretary, November, 1839, printed in Smither, Journals 
of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, LUI, 102-103. 

34Johnston to Colonel Bowl, April 10, 1839, included in Charles A. Gulick, Jr., 
Katherine Elliot, and Harriet Smither (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar (6 vols., Austin, 1920-1927), II, 522-523. This work will be cited hereafter 
as the Lamar Papers. For the above statement also, cf. Christian, Lamar, 94. 
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of the document signed on February 23, 1836; and, continuing, 
he said: 


No doubt there are those who would lead you to believe, that by 
virtue of that ‘Treaty, you have a right to maintain within the limits 
of this Republic, an independent Government, bearing no responsi- 
bility to us, as though we were a foreign nation. Be not deceived by 
this. ... 

The ‘Treaty alluded to, was a nullity when made—is inoperative 
now; — has never been sanctioned by this Government, and never 
will be. It is, therefore, vain for you to build any hopes upon it. .. . 


The President then proceeded to make specific charges of viola- 
tions of the spirit of the treaty by the Indians, particularly the 
Cherokees. Not only had they committed acts of murder and 
robbery among the whites, but they also had allied themselves 
with other Indians and Mexicans against the peace and safety of 
the ‘Texans. In this connection reference was made, among other 
things, to their actions in corresponding with and receiving 
emissaries, permitting the use of their village as a meeting point 
in planning operations, entering into belligerent compacts, and 
sanctioning a raid which had originated in their own vicinity. 
Nor was the government ignorant, the letter specified, that a 
secret understanding had existed “between you and the traitor 
Cordova.” The Cherokees were being permitted presently to 
remain where they were, Lamar stated, only because his govern- 
ment was awaiting an opportunity to remove them without the 
necessity of bloodshed. Whether their removal would be accom- 
plished ultimately by violence or by friendly negotiation would 
depend upon the Indians themselves.’ 

Events developed rapidly. Possessed of further evidence that 
the Cherokees had been in connivance with the Mexicans to 
operate against Texas, President Lamar was unwilling to brook 
further delay.** To the Indians he sent as special commissioners 
Vice-President David G. Burnet and Secretary of War A. S. John- 


**Lamar to Bowles, Principal chief of the Cherokees and other Headmen of 
that tribe, May 26, 1839, in Lamar Papers, Ul, 590-594. A few days later Lamar 
announced to the Shawnees, to be remembered as one of the associate bands 
designated in the treaty, that the Cherokees would have to go. Lamar to Linnee, 
and other chiefs and Headmen of the Shawnees, June 3, 1839, in ibid., III, 11-12. 

36This was indicated in his annual message to Congress, November 12, 1839, which 
is printed in the Lamar Papers, Il, 159-183. 
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ston with instructions to negotiate with them for the purpose 
of purchasing their improvements and furnishing aid in the 
transportation of their women and children.** The negotiations, 
however, proved in the end to be unsuccessful. Admitting that 
the Cherokees had no legal claims to the lands they occupied, 
the Bowl agreed tentatively that they would return to Arkansas. 
Yet he delayed on one pretext after another to put the agreement 
in the form of a treaty. Suspicious of his conduct, the Texan forces 
in the area prepared for battle. In the ensuing actions, really 
begun by the Indians, numbers of the Cherokees, including 
Colonel Bowl himself, were killed; and the others, decisively 
routed, fled back to the country whence they had come nearly 
twenty years earlier.** An excellent brief statement of his reasons 
for expelling the Cherokees is to be found in T,amar’s succeeding 
annual message to Congress. Therein, as may be summarized, 
he said: 1) They were immigrant tribes assuming political rights; 
2) an intelligent and wild foe, they were able to control wilder 
Indian tribes; 3) they had committed atrocities upon the inhab- 
itants of Texas; and, 4) they had been in constant collusion with 
the Mexicans against the Texans.** 

The full story of the Cherokee treaty passed to something 
approaching an anticlimax, which holds some significance for 
the purpose of this discussion, with the passage by Congress of 
an act setting up provisions for sectionizing and selling the lands 
designated in the document concluded on February 23, 1836. 
This law which was adopted on February 1, 1840, made no 
allowance, however, for those white settlers who had entered the 
territory after 1822.° The measure occasioned spirited debates 
in Congress. Opponents of the proposal, led by David S. Kauf- 


’7Lamar to Burnet, etc., June 27, 1839, Executive Records, Department of State, 
Book 39, pp. 82-84, MSS., Archives, Texas State Library. 

38See the “Report of K. H. Douglass of the engagement with Cherokees, on the 
15th of July, 1839,” and “Extract from the Report of Gen. K. H. Douglass, to the 
Secretary of War, relative to the late Cherokee Campaign,” enclosures in, and the 
Annual Report of the Secretary of War, November, 1839, reprinted in Smither, 
Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, II, 115-116, 103-105, 
and 75-80, respectively. For the whole episode relating to the attempted negotiations 
prior to, and the actual expulsion of the Cherokee Indians, cf. Christian, Lamar, 
97-99: 

89See Lamar Papers, III, 165. 

40Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 184-189. 
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man, speaker of the House of Representatives, held that the 
lands had always belonged to the Republic and hence should be 
sold under the regular terms of the general land act. General 
Houston, then a member of the lower house of Congress, nat- 
urally took the opposite view. He and other advocates of the bill 
claimed that the lands in question had actually been won only 
in the preceding summer and thus belonged to the government 
for disposal as it saw fit.*t To a certain degree the law might be 
regarded as a sort of posthumous recognition or vindication of 
the claim of the Indians to the land. It is reasonable to assume, 
however, that the prospect of adding much needed revenue to 
the treasury was the major factor responsible for the adoption of 
the measure. The phraseology in the title of the law, moreover, 
referred to land reserved for and occupied by the Cherokees, 
but did not specify that it was owned by them.* 


41For major portions of this debate, occurring on December 22, 23, 1859, see 
Smither, Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, II, 202-231. 
This was one of the occasions when Houston strongly presented his views on 
the subject of the validity of the Indians’ claims to the land and attempted to 
justify his actions with respect to the treaty. See above footnotes, 15, 18, and 20. 
42Italics are the writer’s. 
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John Ricord: 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


OHN Ricorp, whose name likely was Jean Baptiste Ricord- 

Madianna, was born in New Jersey, probably at Belleville, 

on September 5, 1812, a combination of two contrasting 
stocks: old American of Dutch origin and quasi-aristocratic 
French emigré. His parents were Dr. Jean Baptiste Ricord- 
Madianna and Elizabeth Stryker. 

Dr. Ricord-Madianna, the son of a large shipowner and stock- 
holder in the Compagnie des Indes and grandson of a distin- 
guished physician of Marseilles, was taken as a child, during the 
French Revolution, first to Italy, then to the Island of Guade- 
loupe, and finally to Baltimore, Maryland. In the second decade 
of the nineteenth century, he entered the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, from which he was graduated in 1817. 
In addition to his professional competence, he was skilled in 
music, painting, natural history, and languages. In 1812 he pub- 
lished in New York An Improved French Grammar and in 1826 
in Bordeaux an illustrated monograph on American poisons. 
Family tradition identifies three family portraits as the products 
of his brush. 

On December 6, 1810, Dr. Ricord-Madianna was married to 
Elizabeth Stryker, daughter of a noted Dutch Reformed minister 
and descendant of the founder of Midwout, now Flatbush, Long 
Island. She was described as ‘“‘a beautiful girl ... a real lady and 
a lovely Christian,” from whose lips was never heard ‘“‘a word of 
unkindness, harsh judgment, gossip or idle talk.” She was “gentle, 
kindly, full of ‘sweet reasonableness,’ patience, peace.’ She bore 
her husband four sons, the second John. Twice Mrs. Ricord lived 
in the French West Indies, immediately after her marriage and 
later after her husband received his medical degree. 

When John was some eleven years old, his mother separated 
from his father. The family tradition is that “he did not make 
a happy home” for her. More than likely the basis of their dif- 


*Read before the annual meeting of the Hawaiian Historical Society, in Hono- 
lulu, March 10, 1947. 
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ficulty was a difference of religion; Dr. Ricord-Madianna was a 
devout Roman Catholic, while Mrs. Ricord was a pious evan- 
gelical of pronounced Calvinistic opinions. Her abhorrence of 
the Roman Catholic Church was articulated in her dramatic 
poem, published in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1842, entitled 
Zamba or The Insurrection, the setting of which was the Island 
of Martinique. Mrs. Ricord with her four sons returned to the 
United States. After several years’ residence in New Jersey, she 
removed to Geneva, New York, where she opened a seminary for 
young ladies, in which, it is said, began the great religious revival 
of western New York. 

John Ricord’s earliest surviving letter was written in Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey, on December 6, 1823, when he was about 
eleven years old. This document would suggest no precocity, and 
one may therefore assume that Ricord was a fairly commonplace 
lad. 


DEAR GRAND PAPA 

I take the opportunity of letting you know that all the family are 
very well and my self am not very well. I have a very bad cold. I wish 
to see you very much. I was very sorry to see you go away so soon 
however I will try to come and see you and I wish you would come 
to see us next month for Philip [his youngest brother, soon to die] 
is not very well. I remain your affectionate grandson 

Joun Ricorp 


When the family moved to Geneva, John was put into the law 
office of his uncle, James Stryker, who then lived at that place. 
A year or two later, Stryker moved to Buffalo, where he gained 
some local celebrity as a judge and as a commissioner to arrange 
the removal of the Indians from New York. It was in Buffalo, 
therefore, that Ricord completed his legal preparation, and it 
was there, on March 12, 1833, that he was admitted as an attorney 
and counsellor at law. He practiced for a year or two in Buffalo, 
in partnership with T. B. Stoddard. 

In 1835 he resolved to remove to the Mexican state of Coahuila 
and ‘Texas, where another uncle, John Stryker, had lived for a 
year or two. Stryker had settled in what is now the luscious 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, at that time an arid region, and had 
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laid out a town, named Santa Rita, which, shortly before the 
middle of the century, was designated the first county seat of 
Cameron County. In January of 1835, Stryker had been appointed 
United States consul for Goliad, and it was to that place that 
John Ricord resolved to move and to hang out his shingle. He 
arrived at the mouth of the Rio Grande about the first of Novem- 
ber, 1835, and indicated that he was soon to leave for Goliad. 
Doubtlessly he did establish himself there, but the outbreak of 
the Texas Revolution put an end to any ambitions which he 
might have had in connection with Goliad. He then went to 
New Orleans, and, in May, 1836, with a pocket full of rec- 
ommendations, he set out for Velasco, the temporary seat of 
government of the Provisional Republic of Texas. Immediately 
upon his arrival he was appointed private secretary to Presi- 
dent David Gouverneur Burnet, who had known of Ricord’s 
family in New Jersey. Upon the inauguration of Sam Hous- 
ton as president, Ricord continued in his position. His am- 
bition was to obtain a job in the land office, but in this 
he failed, although Thomas Jefferson Rusk, then command- 
ing the army, asked him to be his private secretary. Not 
wishing to leave the seat of government, Ricord declined this 
offer. Within a short time he was appointed to a more im- 
portant job. John Stryker was a reasonably close friend of Stephen 
F. Austin, secretary of state, and this connection, apparently, was 
the cause of Ricord’s appointment as chief clerk of the depart- 
ment. Ricord was serving in this position during the second half 
of December, 1836, when Austin fell ill, and it seems that, for a 
few days, before Austin’s death, Ricord, as chief clerk, was acting 
secretary. Ricord’s services in the executive department were 
highly praised by President Burnet, who described him as “a 
young Gentleman of good education and unexceptionable mor- 
als” who discharged his functions “with a zeal, fidelity, and inde- 
fatigable industry worthy of all accommodation.” President Hous- 
ton, too, was satisfied with Ricord’s services, for on December 19. 
he appointed him district attorney of the Fourth District of the 
Republic. 

This district was made up of Bexar, Goliad, Refugio, San 
Patricio, and Victoria counties. All of these had been devastated 
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by the Mexican armies within the year, and, indeed, of the five 
Bexar was the only one with any governmental organization. The 
others were depopulated in law and in fact. San Antonio was a 
rough frontier town in which the former Mexican culture had 
been almost completely destroyed by the Revolution and in which 
the patterns of Anglo-American life had not yet been established. 
It was to San Antonio that Ricord moved. 

The records of the first district court of Bexar County have 
apparently not survived, at least not in the place in which one 
would expect to find them, and it is, therefore, impossible to 
determine to what extent Ricord, in his official capacity, was 
obliged to exert himself. In April, 1837, however, he began to 
bestir himself in his own behalf. He accepted appointment as 
attorney in fact to recover moneys Owing to an assistant quarter- 
master of the Texas army and as trustee of a land transaction, 
and in addition he pre-empted a tract of land on the San Antonio 
River. In a curious legal document he stated that he had emi- 
grated to the Republic of Texas “in good faith as a volunteer 
soldier” and was, consequently, entitled to a headright. He 
claimed further that he had fenced a portion of the tract of land 
in question and had “cultivated some portion thereof in a 
farmer like manner.” About the same time he acquired some 
four thousand acres of land in the extreme southeastern corner 
of the Republic, near the village of Beaumont. 

Ricord did not remain long as district attorney. During the 
year of 1837, apparently in the spring, his father died in Gua- 
deloupe, and his son hurried there to settle his estate. In January, 
1838, he was in New York, where he sold the four thousand acres 
he had acquired, and then, apparently, returned to Guadeloupe. 
Obviously Ricord’s real estate transactions in Texas were more 
involved than the deed records indicate, for four different land 
speculators were much concerned about his whereabouts. One 
went so far as to write to Ricord’s mother and brother in search 
of reputedly missing conveyances. The assistant quartermaster, 
for whom Ricord acted as attorney, claimed Ricord owed him 
salary of $2,000, but this contention was certainly false, for this 
man’s compensation was not one-twentieth of this amount, and 
Ricord had collected none of it. Perhaps the best estimate of 
Ricord’s experiences in Texas was that made by Dr. Branch 
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Tanner Archer who observed that Ricord ‘“‘was always too gen- 
erous for his means.” 

Having completed the settlement of his father’s estate, Ricord 
moved to the ‘Territory of Florida and located in the village of 
Newnansville, the county seat of Alachua County, in the middle 
of the peninsula, west of St. Augustine. There he set himself up 
as a lawyer, and soon he was up to his eyes, to use his own 
expression, in work on a case involving a claim against the 
United States for destruction of property by United States troops 
during the Patriots’ War of 1812-1813. He fought this case 
through the United States District Court in St. Augustine and 
then took it, on appeal, to some claims commission at Washing- 
ton. He finally obtained a settlement of $14,800, but, inasmuch 
as his client had contracted to pay him a fee of $10,000, and 
he had run up verified expenses of $5,000, the amount did not 
cover his own claim. Previously, on February 20, 1838, Ricord 
had been admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Ricord decided not to return to Florida. His health was excel- 
lent, and he yearned for a more adventurous life. In addition he 
was anxious to get away from the devastation of the Seminole 
War and the unhealthy climate of central Florida. In February, 
1842, he was in Louisville, Kentucky, on his way to New Orleans, 
but apparently he did not get there, for somewhere on his route 
he seems to have encountered Dr. Marcus Whitman, who en- 
couraged him to go to Oregon over the Oregon Trail. The 1843 
emigrants assembled twelve miles east of Independence, Missouri, 
and, on May 22, 1843, they began their long trek to the Columbia 
River. Ricord was one of a small group, under Whitman, who 
went before the principal train, blazing the way. After five 
months, the party arrived at Oregon City. Immediately Ricord 
discovered a use for his talents. Dr. John McLoughlin, the Roman 
Catholic chief factor of the Honorable Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the Methodist Mission, under Alvin F. Waller and Jason 
Lee, had conflicting pre-emption claims to a tract of land on 
Willamette River. Both sides approached Ricord in the attempt 
to retain his services, and Ricord, who had adopted his mother’s 
evangelical bias, accepted the offer made by the Mission. He 
prepared a caveat against Dr. McLoughlin which may have had 
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some part later in preventing McLoughlin’s acquisition of the 
land, but, after some years, McLoughlin testified to his disinter- 
estedness as an attorney. 

Ricord did not tarry long in Oregon. In December he went 
aboard the Hudson’s Bay Company bark, Columbia, which, on 
February 3, 1844, after a long delay caused by unfavorable 
weather, crossed the bar into the Pacific on its way to Hawaii. 
After a passage of twenty-four days it arrived in Honolulu, and 
Ricord was obliged to spend two days aboard ship darning his 
clothes, which had suffered from his long and arduous journey 
from St. Louis. When he did go ashore, he carried in his pocket 
a letter addressed by Whitman to the Congregational mission- 
aries, recommending him to a position requiring legal training. 
Gerritt P. Judd, then minister of foreign affairs, immediately 
engineered his appointment as attorney general. In this capacity 
he served for three years, and during this time he stoutly cham- 
pioned monarchical government against republicans and cham- 
pioned also the independence of the kingdom against those who 
designed to make it a colony of a foreign nation. The result was 
that he made many enemies, and, although his theological posi- 
tion was similar to, if not identical with, that of the Congrega- 
tional missionaries, he managed, through the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of his duty, to alienate them. Although Ricord was never 
in any sense the power behind the Hawaiian throne, he did 
prepare important statutes organizing the three branches of gov- 
ernment. In addition to serving as attorney general, he held the 
offices of commissioner to quiet land titles, of notary public for 
the town of Honolulu, and of registrat of conveyances for the 
kingdom. 

Ricord’s bosom friend in Honolulu was Robert C. Wyllie, who 
served as minister of foreign affairs for almost two decades, and 
their friendship and correspondence ended only with Ricord’s 
death. Although Ricord and Judd were not mutual admirers, 
Ricord was smitten by Judd’s young daughter, Elizabeth Kinau. 
Years later, when Ricord heard of her marriage to Samuel G. 
Wilder, he was moved to write a poem: 

"Tis said by those grown gray with age 
(And long experience makes it sage) 
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That Love, the mistress of mankind, 
Unfortunately was born blind. 

And hence arise those strange mistakes 
Which he who loves so often makes; 
And hence the oddities of love, 

Now mild and gentle as the dove, 

Now raging and tearing 

Wild with transport! Now despairing! 

Worn out by party strife, impatient with the pittance he was 
paid by the government, and forbidden to see his beloved, Ricord 
resolved to go to California, which had just passed into the con- 
trol of the United States. He sailed on the schooner Providence 
on August 21, 1847, and arrived in San Francisco thirty-four 
days later. After a few weeks he continued to Monterey, at which 
place Richard B. Mason, colonel of the First Dragoons and mili- 
tary governor of California, had his office. There Ricord hung 
out his shingle. The superimposition of English common law 
upon the Spanish civil law resulted in litigation, and Ricord, 
who had been obliged to handle this phenomenon in both Texas 
and Florida, found clients at his door. Governor Mason, in addi- 
tion, soon appointed him special judge to try a libel case in- 
volving two men, like himself, recently arrived from Honolulu. 
In his order changing venue of the cause he made a masterful 
summary of the conflict between the two systems of jurisprudence. 

Before the discovery of gold, there was in California much 
interest in quicksilver. In January, 1848, Ricord associated him- 
self with a number of prominent men of Monterey, among them 
Thomas O. Larkin, and organized the Santa Clara Mining Com- 
pany to exploit a quicksilver mine in the jurisdiction of San 
José de Guadelupe. This scheme was moderately successful, but 
the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Fort seduced its promoters, who 
rushed forth in search of El Dorado. As early as June, 1848, 
Ricerd was at the diggings. His whilom friends reported that his 
appearance was seedy and that he was given to bending his elbow 
more than necessity required. This second charge he vehemently 
denied in a letter to Wyllie. Ricord did not find mining a rea- 
sonable sport, and, as early as January, 1849, he and Isaac Mont- 
gomery, who had employed Herman Melville in Honolulu for 
a brief period, opened a store near Sutter’s Fort. In the following 
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month, Ricord, with a bodyguard of three, led a mule train laden 
with merchandise, mostly whiskey, to Mokelumne River, and, 
after selling his goods to thirsty miners at $20 a drink, went away 
again, with his mules laden, now with gold, almost as heavily 
as they had been with freight when he arrived. 

By the spring of 1851 he had acquired a fortune sufficient for 
his wants, and he decided to return home, by way of Nicaragua. 
In San Leon he found himself in the middle of a revolution. 
When the city capitulated to the assaulting forces, the victorious 
general incarcerated all foreigners on the pretence that they had 
sympathized with the cause of General José Trinidad Munoz. 
After three days Ricord effected his release, but he was then 
chagrined to find that his baggage, containing the bulk of his 
fortune, had disappeared. Directed to leave the country as he 
had entered it, he retraced his steps to the Pacific, where he was 
able to find only one ship and that prepared to go in the wrong 
direction, to Chile. Having no choice in the matter, he boarded 
it and soon found himself in Valparaiso, where he hoped to find 
a ship for San Francisco. After almost a month he obtained book- 
ing on the Lyons which was laden with Chileans on their way, 
it was said, to the mines in California. Near the coast of Ecuador, 
the news leaked out that the peons were intended to augment 
the forces of General Juan José Flores. Ricord remained an 
involuntary passenger aboard the ship which was used in block- 
ing Guayaquil. After Flores’s defeat on July 4, 1852, Ricord was 
plundered of his remaining possessions and set ashore. Again he 
was unable to find any passage except to Valparaiso. Now desti- 
tute, he resolved to go to Tahiti, where he was known by repu- 
tation as late attorney general of Hawaii. At Papeete he received 
a cordial welcome from the French authorities, and there he 
remained for three or four years, except for one visit to Australia, 
undertaken apparently in order to examine the mines there. 
During most of his residence in Tahiti he seems to have worked 
as a Clerk in the office of the United States consul. 

Having accumulated a sum sufficient to cover his fare home, 
he turned his face westward to return to New Jersey. He got as 
far as Bangkok, Siam, where he spent some months. Finding that 
his finances were insufficient to carry him much farther in the 
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direction in which he was going, he resolved to return to the 
United States by the eastward route. He stopped in Singapore, 
Amoy, and Manila, and perhaps in Japan also. On August 18, 
1858, after an absence of some seven years, he arrived in San 
Francisco, but he found that city an expensive place for a poor 
man. He made a sortie to British Columbia, but Victoria was 
bustling with the effects of a gold discovery, and, assailed by 
unpleasant memories, he fled back to San Francisco, where he 
accepted for a time the kind offices of Richard Roman, appraiser 
general of customs, whom he had known in Texas almost a quar- 
ter century before. Roman encouraged his going to Arizona, 
which was then agitating to be established as a territory separate 
from that of New Mexico, and indeed provided him with a small 
law library for that purpose. 

Ricord journeyed first to Fort Yuma and then, after a short 
while, to Tucson. There he obtained appointment as notary pub- 
lic and hoped to be selected one of the judges of the new territory. 
When Congress failed to establish the proposed Territory of Ari- 
zona, Ricord continued eastward, stopping first at La Mesilla, 
New Mexico, and then at Austin, Texas. At this second place he 
spent the winter of 1859-1860, and during this time he prevailed 
upon the Legislature of Texas to pass two relief acts, one granting 
him his salary for the years 1836-1837 and the other one-third of 
a league of land, to which his early residence entitled him. He 
immediately sold this tract and went to New Jersey, where he 
was reunited with his mother and brother after an absence of 
nineteen years. 

A few months later, his wanderlust reasserted itself, and he 
was off to Liberia, where he had hopes of receiving an appoint- 
ment as commissioner to make a treaty of amity and commerce 
with the United States. He failed in this endeavor and, finding 
the climate of Liberia unsuited to his constitution, he continued 
to Paris, where lived his father’s two brothers, both prominent 
physicians. Dr. Philippe Ricord, personal physician to Napoleon 
III, whom the elder Oliver Wendell Holmes described as “the 
Voltaire of pelvic literature, a sceptic as to the morality of the 
race in general, who would have submitted Diana to treatment 
with his mineral specifics, and ordered a course of blue pills for 
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the Vestal Virgins,” took him into his home on Rue de Tournon, 
Faubourg St. Germaine. 

At this place, John Ricord, worn out by constant travel, died 
on March 26, 1861, aged forty-eight years, six months, and 
twenty-one days. It is said that his body was buried in Pére La- 
chaise Cemetery, but certainly it is not buried in the tomb of 
Dr. Philippe Ricord. 

Thus ended the career of a man who traveled to the six con- 
tinents of the globe and to many of the islands of the Pacific. 
His ability was substantial, and there is little doubt that had he 
settled down in one community he might have become a man 
of great prominence and significance. Robert C. Wyllie summed 
up his career in a letter written to George Fisher, one of Ricord’s 
colleagues in Texas: “I may safely assert that his fame ... will 
rest in the works, which he left behind him, whatever his enemies 
may say to the contrary.” 
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A Cevas Literary Society of 
Pioneer Days 
ANNIE ROMBERG 


MONG the early settlers of Fayette County, Texas, was 
Johannes Nathanael Romberg (1808-1891). He came to 
Texas in 1847 from the grand duchy of Mecklenburg, 
Germany, and settled at Cat Springs in Austin County but 
moved to Fayette County a few years later and established his 
home in the prairie a few miles southwest of La Grange. Among 
the manuscripts which he left behind was a sheaf of papers 
wrapped in the New Yorker Staatszeitung of February 23, 1861, 
and consisting of some sixteen sheets sewn together with white 
thread. This small sheaf contained poems and short stories in 
different types of style and handwriting, the original contribu- 
tions to the Prairie Blume (Prairie Flower), a literary society 
that flourished in Fayette County ninety years ago and one of 
the first literary societies in Texas.! 

Under the leadership of Johannes Romberg this society was 
organized about 1857 by the young men and women of the Black 
Jack Creek settlement.? As a part of their literary endeavors the 
members usually wrote about a subject previously agreed upon. 
All this material was turned over to one person who read it to 
the group. Whenever possible, the material was handed to one 
member early enough for all of it to be copied so that even the 
handwriting could not give a clue as to what each one had con- 


1The writer’s chief sources of information regarding this literary society of 
pioneer days are four numbers of the Prairie Blume, Mrs. Caroline Perlitz Romberg, 
Mrs. Louise Romberg Fuchs, J. D. Romberg, and Mrs. Anna Willrich Gross of 
San Antonio, who in her ninety-fourth year still had a remarkably vivid recollec- 
tion of persons and events connected with the Prairie Blume. 

It is definitely known that the following were active members of the Prairie 
Blume: Carl and Anna Perlitz, Louise and Johannes Romberg, Julius and Ann 
Willrich, Clemens and Liane deLassaulx, Adele and Emma Riechers, and Louis 
von Struve. Younger family members of these, such as Caroline Perlitz and Clemen- 
tine deLassaulx, also attended and made some contributions. Probably Herbert 
and Bertha von Zawisch and Marie von Buttlar were also regular attendants. ‘This 
list of members is doubtless incomplete. 

2By 1872 the post office of this community was called Black Jack Springs. 
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tributed. Doubtless this method was used to encourage those who 
were timid about their ability to write. A member of the organi- 
zation related years afterwards that it was always interesting to 
guess who might have written the various contributions. 

What seem to be four such complete issues, including also some 
loose sheets, evidently handed in late and not copied, are still 
in existence. Such an issue was also called Prairie Blume. Of 
this name it was said that the leaves of the flower symbolized 
prose and the blossoms, poetry. 

The members of the organizations were the young people of 
the Latin Settlement (Das Lateinische Settlement) living mainly 
on the Bluff and in the prairie a few miles south and southwest 
of La Grange. In the pages of the Prairie Blume this community 
is repeatedly referred to as the “settlement.” The Latins, so called 
because they were well educated, emigrated a century ago from 
the small principalities of Central Europe to give their children 
better opportunities for progress and to find in Texas the democ- 
racy and freedom that were denied them in Europe. Some were 
political refugees, who had taken part in, or were in sympathy 
with, the unsuccessful republican revolution of 1848. 

The Latins were proud of their culture, and they spoke of 
others whose interests were centered mainly in good farming and 
plenty of good bacon in the smokehouse as Speck Bauern (bacon 
farmers). When this expression reached the bacon farmers, who 
had reason to be proud of their progress in this new land, they 
retorted by calling the Latins Schwarten Bauern (bacon rind 
farmers) , this term being symbolical of very plain living, for, 
in spite of their university education, these intellectuals often 
found it difficult to adjust themselves to their new surroundings. 

The reasons for the organization of the literary society and 
the success of the undertaking may be found in the uneventful 
daily life of pioneer times and the hunger for entertainment. 
This situation is described in the Prairie Blume in a letter, 
supposedly by a young woman to some friend in Europe. 

When she came to Texas, she writes, there were no schools 
nor time for study. Later in her desire to learn, she studied by 
herself. Life was simple, a farm maiden’s work “monotonous,” 
and one day followed the other in “eternal” sameness. She realized 
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that she was developing some skills in doing housework but 
deplored the fact that there was so little mental stimulation. 
Since the weekdays were so quiet, Sunday with its pleasant social 
affairs—if the weather permitted—was anticipated with joy. One 
listened for hoofbeats announcing the coming of visitors or went 
off to fish fries and picnics. The latter events often ended with 
games or dancing on the prairie grass. The stars served as chan- 
deliers or a fire of cedar logs furnished plenty of light. She 
thought nothing of riding horseback fourteen and even seventeen 
miles to the meeting of the Prairie Blume, which according to 
her report was organized to bring some poetry into the otherwise 
prosaic life and to give the young people an opportunity to fur- 
nish in writing something taken from the field of fantasy. 

That the young men also welcomed eagerly such entertain- 
ment as the Prairie Blume offered is plainly seen in an account, 
evidently written by a young man, about forms of amusement 
open to them. He, too, mentions that everyday life could be 
“desperately” monotonous. When they were boys, they could go 
swimming on Sundays or engage in horse racing, the latter not 
approved of by the parents, for such racing was not always bene- 
ficial to the horses. In the adolescent age, life was “‘frightfully”’ 
monotonous. They were not interested in children’s games any 
more, and they shied away from association with the girls grow- 
ing up into young ladies, for it became necessary to use the 
formal “Sie” when addressing them. Physical exercises, such as 
contests in running and jumping, were popular at this age. Then 
he mentions hunting for ducks and geese, which came in large 
numbers in winter. Even a cold and wet norther could not 
dampen the enthusiasm of an ardent hunter. 

Later they took part in round games, of which some were 
interesting because they were “intellectual.” Most entertaining 
were charades, which usually left the whole house in disorder. 
Fortunately dancing became popular. He, too, mentions that 
dancing was engaged in at picnics. When dancing outdoors, a 
young man sometimes stumbled and fell, but no one paid much 
attention to such a mishap. Perhaps such dancing was not as 
difficult as may appear on first thought, for the dances mentioned 
in the Prarie Blume are the schottische, polonaise, and the slow 
waltz (Laendler) . 
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With everyday life as simple and uneventful as described by 
these two young people, and the young folks starving for enter- 
tainment, it is no wonder that the literary society prospered. 
Besides, in the four weeks that intervened between the meetings, 
there was plenty of time during the “frightfully monotonous” 
days to create something worth while for the Prairie Blume. 
There was time to rewrite and polish up a poem, to think up a 
conundrum and put it in verse form, or to add a serious thought 
to an otherwise simple narrative. 

The young people used the conventional mode of address, 
“Sie,” and were more formal in their intercourse than is custom- 
ary now. The following scene illustrating this point impressed 
itself vividly on the memory of Caroline Perlitz (Mrs. Bernhard 
Romberg): Julius Willrich riding up to the yard gate invited 
Carl Perlitz, “I have the honor to invite you to the next meeting 
of the Prairie Blume at our house.” To this Carl Perlitz answered 
in all seriousness, ‘It is an honor to accept.” And Julius Willrich 
concluded, “The honor is distinctly ours.” 

The families took time about in entertaining the group. At 
such a meeting the literary program was given first, then refresh- 
ments were served, and indoor games or dancing usually ended 
the evening. There were pianos in the settlement; a good flute 
player and occasionally a violinist assisted with the music. Those 
coming from a distance spent the night in the neighborhood. 

In the four copies of the Prairie Blume still in existence, the 
topics written about are such as the events of a particular Sunday 
or the significance of Sunday; accounts of short trips; experiences 
during a journey; humorous events; the hunting of ducks, deer, 
bears, and so on. Then these young pioneer folks, who lived 
much out in the open, mention frequently horseback riding, the 
prairie in its different moods, the sheltering live oak, the gray 
Spanish moss, long lines of flying geese, the destructive norther, 
the fresh morning, restful noonday, the quiet evening. Repeatedly 
they mention the wonder of the stars—especially sitting in front 
of the house in the evening under the stars. 

A more serious subject that is brought up repeatedly is the 
comparison of social and political conditions in Europe and in 
Texas. In connection with conditions in Europe, the following 
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significant expressions are used: chains, prisons, censorship, per- 
secutions, mental chains, and rebellions. In contrast Texas is 
praised for its freedom of speech and religion, its democratic 
institutions, the right to vote, and the opportunity for progress. 

In their writings these young persons show a tendency to 
philosophize. This probably developed from the fact that they 
spent long hours alone, out in the prairie or field, going about 
their daily tasks. They read few books, mainly classics, and they 
had ample time to think about the contents. In their lonely 
hours, these young folks then tried to find laws that explained 
conditions in their environment. In this effort they had the guid- 
ance of well educated parents. Such a situation scems to explain 
why so many of the articles and poems conclude with a general- 
ization, a moral, or a bit of philosophy. 

In studying the style of the writings, one soon observes the 
number of Texas words with an untranslatable atmosphere, such 
words for instance as Bowie knife, farm, teamster, prairie, store, 
creek bottom, and pen—in the sense of a cow pen. The easy use 
of French words, such as frappant, fontaine, revanche, and revier, 
indicates the influence of the brilliant court of the later Bourbons 
at the small capitals of Central Europe. At the time the Latins 
emigrated, it was still considered a sign of culture to speak French 
or at least to use French expressions. Such expressions found their 
way into the Prairie Blume and are a characteristic of its style. 

It is evident that some of the earlier settlers could give their 
children only elementary schooling here in Texas, for in a few 
cases the handwriting and spelling are poor, but the thought, 
nevertheless, is usually worth while, original, and arresting. On 
the other hand, complex sentence structure and excellent diction 
indicate good education, good reading, and contact with cul- 
tured people. 

Approximately half of the contributions to the Prairie Blume 
are poems. That they appear so frequently and are so well written 
is no doubt partly to be ascribed to the influence of the mentor 
of the group, Johannes Romberg, a poet and philosopher, whom 
Selma Metzenthin-Raunick in her book, Deutsche Schriften in 
Texas,’ designates as the outstanding poet of the earlier period. 


8Selma Metzenthin-Raunick, Deutsche Schriften in Texas (San Antonio, 1935), 
I, 8. 
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This gentle and unassuming elderly friend helped by example, 
suggestion, and encouragement. Some of his best poems originated 
in this period and were written for the Prairie Blume. Sometimes 
he rewrote the material furnished by a less experienced writer 
and handed it in to be reread at a later meeting. In this manner 
he indicated how the same material might be treated in different 
ways. Many years later his younger friends still spoke of their 
mentor with affection and veneration. 

When the Civil War broke out, the activities of this organiza- 
tion declined, like that of so many others supported by young 
men in the South, and finally the work was entirely discontinued. 

The four copies of the Prairie Blume that survived ninety 
years have now been placed in the archives of The University 
of Texas, where those interested in the social and intellectual life 
of pioneer days may find them and, reading the old-fashioned 
script, enjoy the rich flavor of 1857. 
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Check List of Cexas Jmprints 
186]-1876 


Edited by E. W. WINKLER 
1862 


Baptists. Texas. 

Proceedings of the Austin Baptist association, held with the Web- 
berville church, September 6th, 7th, and 8th, a.p. 1862. Officers E. D. 
Townes, moderator. L. M. Mays, treasurer. G. D. Glasscock, secretary. 
Austin: “Texas Almanac” print. 1862. 3 p. 14 x 21 cm. 1709 

TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the eighth annual session of Little River association of 
Baptists, held with Prospect church, Burleson county, Texas, on Fri- 
day, 23d of September, 1862. Houston: Texas book and job printing 
house—E. W. Cave. 1862. 8 p. 12 x 18.5 cm. 1710 

TxFwSB. . 


Minutes of the twenty-third annual meeting of the Union Baptist 
association, held with the Brenham church, Washington county, Texas; 
commencing on 11th July, and closing on the 13th, 1862. Next asso- 
ciation meets with Plantersville church, Grimes county, Friday before 
the 3d Sabbath in August, a.p. 1863. Officers: Rev. G. W. Barnes, 
moderator, Rev. J. F. Hillyer, cor. secretary, O. H. P. Garrett, record- 
ing secretary, J. W. Barnes, treasurer. Bellville: Printed at the office 
of the Bellville Countryman. 1862. 14 p., 1 table. 21 cm. I7II 


Cover title 
TxFwSB. TxU. 


Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado railway company. 
By-laws and regulations of the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado 
railway company. Houston: Printed at the “News” book and job 


office. 1862. 12 p. 10 x 15 cm. (8 x 13 cm.) 1712 
Tx. TxU. 


Civilian. Galveston, Texas. See Galveston Civilian. 


Confederate States of America. Adjutant and Inspector General’s 
Office (S. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector General). 

Acts of Congress in relation to the conscript and exemption laws, 

and the regulations adopted therein by the Secretary of War. Also, 
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an Act to authorize the formation of volunteer companies for local 

defense. Houston: Texas book and job printing house—E. W. Cave. 

1862. 14 p. 18.5 cm. 1713 
Originally published as General orders, no. 62. Richmond, November 3, 1862. 
OCIWHi. TxU. ViRC. 


C. S. A. Army. Department of Texas (Brig. Gen. P. O. Hebert com- 
manding, September 18, 1861, to June 18, 1862). 


Special orders, no. 8. Galveston, January 3, 1862. ... [Houston, 
Harrisburg, and Sims’ Bayou to constitute the military district of 
Houston, commanded by Colonel John C. Moore. ] 1714* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 169. 


General orders, no. 6. Houston, January 6, 1862... . [Troops with- 
out bayonets are to be provided with Bowie knives.] [Houston ?] 
1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 20.8 cm. (9.5 x 8 cm.) 1714a* 

General order, no. 11. Houston, February 19th, 1862... . [Publi- 


cation of the Regulations of the Army in regard to orders and com- 
munications.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13.3 x 21 cm. (10.8 


x 16 cm.) 1714b* 
General orders, no. 5. Galveston, January 25, 1862. ... [Repetition 


of General order, no. 13, Galveston, November 11, 1861.] See no. 1509. 


Special orders no. 221. Houston, February 25, 1862. ... [Colonel 
H. E. McCulloch’s command constituted the sub-military district of 
the Rio Grande, with headquarters at San Antonio; Colonel John C. 
Moore’s command, the sub-military district of Houston, headquarters 
at Houston; Colonel E. B. Nichol’s command, the sub-military district 
of Galveston, headquarters at Galveston. ] 1715* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 700. 


General order, no. 24. Houston, March 31, 1862. ... [Finding in 
twenty-five courts-martial published.] [Houston ?] 1862. 14 p. 15.5 
cm. 1716 

TxU. 

Special orders, no. 525. Houston, April —, 1862. ... [Brig. Gen. 
H. P. Bee appointed to command the sub-military district of Rio 
Grande. 


Not seen; cited in no. 1752 below. 


General order, no. 37. Houston, May 6, 1862. . . . [The export of 
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cotton subject to certain restrictions.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 

1 p. 13.5 X 21.3 cm. (10 X 12.7 cm.) 1717a* 
Tx. 


General order, no. 40. Houston, May 17, 1862. . . . [Every soldier 
must be well equipped either at his own cost (to be repaid) or by 
the government.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 14.5 x 23 cm. 


(10.2 X 12.5 cm.) 1717b* 
TxvU. 
Special orders, no. 471. Galveston, May 14, 1862. ... [In case of 


sudden attack by the enemy, Colonel Cook ordered commanders of 
batteries to fall back to the Houston and Galveston railroad de- 
pot.] 1718* 
"Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 709. 


General order, no. 42. Houston, May 23, 1862. ... [Authorizing 
provost marshals to appoint assistants.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broad- 
side. 1 p. 17 cm. 1719* 

Tws. 

General order, no. 43. Houston, May 26, 1862. ... [Major T. S. 
Moise, quartermaster, will furnish the provost marshals with funds.] 
[Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 17 cm. 1720* 

TwWs. 

General orders, no. 45. Houston, May go, 1862. ... [Martial law 
invoked throughout the State.] nyar? 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 716. 


General orders, no. 46. Houston, June 2, 1862. ... [By authority 
of the Governor all State officers are placed at the disposal of the 
Confederate government to enforce the act approved April 15, 1862, 
“to further provide for the public defense.”] 1722* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 717. 


General order, no. 47. Houston, June 2, 1862. ... [Provost mar- 
shals shall see that there is no extortion in vending provisions, and 
are allowed to establish and enforce a tariff of prices.] [Houston ?] 


1862. Broadside. 1 p. 17 cm. 4733;° 
TwWs. 
General orders, no. 48. Houston, June 2, 1862. ... [For general 


information “A bill to be entitled An Act to exempt certain persons 
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from enrollment for service in the armies of the Confederate States.”] 
[Houston ?] 1862. 4 p. 10.5 x 17 cm. (9.25 X 14.25 cm.) 1724* 
For details of this act, see General order, no. 1. Conscript service. Houston, 
June 20, 1862. No. 1764 below. 


General order, no. 49. Houston, June 2, 1862. . . . [By authority 
of the Governor, all State officers are placed at the disposal of the 
Confederate government to enforce the act approved April 15, 1862, 
“to further provide for the public defence.”] [Houston ?] 1862. 


Broadside. 1 p. 10.5 x 17 cm. (8.2 X 11.5 cm.) 1724a* 
Special orders, no. 819. Houston, June 3, 1862. ... [Boundary of 
the sub-military district of Houston defined; headquarters at Houston; 
Colonel George Flourneoy, commanding. ] ryag* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. g, p. 717. 


General order, no. 51. Houston, June 5, 1862. ... [Martial law 
reigns; provost marshals shall exercise their authority “with firmness, 
justice and proper discretion.”] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 
17 cm. 1726* 

TwWs. 


C. S. A. Army. Trans-Mississippi district south of Red River (Brig. 
Gen. P. O. Hebert commanding, June 18 to August 20, 1862). 
General orders, no. 1. Houston, June 18, 1862. ... [Announces 
taking command of the district comprising the State of Texas and 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River and south of Red River.] 1727* 
Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 719. 


San Antonio, July 3d, 1862. . . . [Charges preferred against persons 
under martial law to be forwarded to San Antonio, with lists of wit- 
nesses, etc.] [San Antonio ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 20.5 cm. 1727a* 

Tws. 


General orders, no. 7. San Antonio, July 8, 1862. . . . [Brigadier 
General H. P. Bee charged with execution of martial law through 
the State of Texas and will appoint such Provost marshals as he may 
deem proper.] [San Antonio ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 20.5 cm. 1727b* 

TWS. 


General orders, no. 11. San Antonio, July 11, 1862. ... [Seizure of 
the private property of loyal citizens is a violation of law and will be 
severely punished.] [San Antonio ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.8 x 20.5 
cm. (8.2 x 7.5 cm.) ' 1728 
Tx. Also in Official Records, I, v. 15, p. 824. 
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Circular —. San Antonio, July 21, 1862. ... [Publishes circular of 
Adjutant & Inspector General’s office, dated Richmond, June 3, 1862, 
re dress and conduct of officers in action.] [San Antonio ?] 1862. 


Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 21 cm. (8 x 9.2 cm.) 1729 
Tx. 
Special orders, no. 6. Houston, July —, 1862. ... [Col. X. B. DeBray 
assigned to command military sub-district of Houston.] 1730* 


Not seen; cited in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 721. 


C. 8. A. Army. District of Texas and Arizona (Brig. Gen. P. O. Hebert 
commanding, August 20-November 29, 1862). 


General orders, no. 1. San Antonio, September 12, 1862. ... [Brig. 
Gen. Hebert assumes command of the First District of Texas, com- 
prising the State of Texas and Arizona Territory.] ayer" 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 731. 


Special orders, no. 20. Galveston, October 2, 1862. ... [Galveston 
Island, Virginia Point, and adjacent bay coast, and the peninsula of 
Bolivar shall constitute one command, the Military district of Gal- 
veston, Department of Texas. ] 1732* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 15, p. 820. 


General order, no. 2. San Antonio, October 11, 1862. . . . [Procla- 
mations of martial law by General officers are annulled and appoint- 
ments of Provost marshals cancelled.] [San Antonio ?] 1862. Broad- 


side. 1 p. 22.2 cm. 1732a* 
TWS. 
Special orders, no. 26. San Antonio, November 8, 1862. ... [Gov. 
John R. Baylor is assigned to the immediate command of the northern 
and Indian frontier of Texas.] 237° 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 15, p. 858. 


General orders, no. 9. San Antonio, Nov. 27, 1862. ... [Until fur- 
ther orders Brig. Gen. H. P. Bee is placed in command of the District 
of ‘Texas, and will turn over the command to Major Gen. John Bank- 
head Magruder upon his arrival.] 1734* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 15, p. 879. 


C. S. A. Army. District of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona (Major Gen. 
J. B. Magruder commanding, November 29, 1862 to ; 


General orders, no. 1. Houston, November g9, 1862. ... [Major 
Gen. Magruder hereby assumes command of this district. All branches 
of the service to report at once complete information.] 1735* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 15, p. 880. 
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General orders, no. 3. Houston, Dec. 3, 1862. ... [Major Leon 
Smith appointed volunteer aide to have general superintendence of 
all steamers in the Quartermaster’s department.] [Houston ?] 1862. 


Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 X 21 cm. (9.5 xX 6.5 cm.) 1736 
TxU. 
General orders, no. 4. Houston, Dec. 3, 1862. ... [Major C. G. 


Forshey appointed consulting engineer. Major Kellersberg to remain 
in charge of the works now being constructed by him.] [Houston ?] 


1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 X 21 cm. (9.5 X 7.5 cm.) 1737 
General orders, no. 5. Houston, Dec. 3, 1862. ... [Communications 


must be addressed through the intermediate commanding officers to 
the A. A. G.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 21 cm. (9.5 


x 8 cm.) 1738 

TxU. 

General orders, no. 16. Houston, Dec. 11, 1862. ... [Re monthly 
reports, requisitions, drill, etc.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 
14.7 x 22.8 cm. (9.5 X 15 cm.) 1739 


General orders, no. 19. Houston, Dec. 16, 1862. [Re conscripts. ] 
[Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 14 x 20 cm. (g x 16 cm.) 1740 
TxU. 


General orders, no. 20. Houston, Dec. 16, 1862. ... [Major S. Hart, 
quartermaster, has been sent to Texas as special agent of the War 
Department to purchase army supplies from and through Mexico, 
and to buy and export cotton for that purpose.] [Houston ?] 1862. 


Broadside. 1 p. 14 X 21.5 cm. (8.5 x 8 cm.) 1741 

Pau. 

General orders, no. 21. Houston, Dec. 18, 1862. ... [Major J. F. 
Minter appointed chief quartermaster.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broad- 
side. 1 p. 14 X 20 cm. (g x 6 cm.) 1742 

General orders, no. 22. Houston, Dec. 18, 1862. ... [Captain 
Thompson Harrison appointed paymaster general.] [Houston ?] 
1862. Broadside. 1 p. 14 X 19.5 cm.. (g.5 x 8 cm.) 1743 

TxvU. 

General orders, no. 24. Houston, Dec. 19, 1862. ... [Captain J. E. 
Garey, A. Q. M., appointed agent and enrolling officer at Columbus. ] 
[Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 20 cm. 1744 
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General orders, no. 25. Houston, Dec. 20, 1862. ... [Major S. 
Maclin appointed chief commissary of subsistence and chief of ord- 
nance.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 14 x 20 cm. (8.5 x 6.5 


cm.) 1745 
General orders, no. 26. Houston, Dec. 22, 1862. ... [District 


of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona divided into two_ sub- 
districts. Lieut. Col. Hardeman to command sub-district of New 
Mexico and Arizona.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 14 x 21.5 


cm. (9.5 X 7 cm.) 1746 
TxvU. 
General orders, no. 26 [27?] Houston, Dec. 22, 1862. ... [Officers of 


the Quartermaster’s Department ordered to account for all moneys 
advanced by them to Medical, Ordnance, Commissary and Engineer 
departments.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 14 x 20.5 cm. (g x 


g cm.) 1747 

TxU. 

General orders, no. 28. Houston, Dec. 22, 1862. ... [Re extra 
duty pay allowed, rate, etc.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 14 x 
21.5 cm. (9.5 x 6 cm.) 1748 

TxU. 

Special orders, no. 27. Houston, Dec. 27, 1862. ... [George Folsom 


and George B. Sanborn, engaged in the purchase of arms and supplies 

for the Confederate government, and their employees are exempt 

from conscription.] Houston, 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13 x 20 cm. (9.5 

x 6.5 cm.) 1749 
Tx. TxU. 


C. S. A. Army. Department of Texas. Military posts northwest, west 
and south of San Antonio (Colonel H. E. McCulloch command- 
ing, December 3, 1861 to February 24, 1862). 
General orders, no. 1. San Antonio, February 5, 1862. ... [Lieut. 
B. E. Benton appointed A. A. G. vice First Lieut. Wm. O. Yager 
. appointed major of eavalry.] [San Antonio ?] 1862. Folder with one 
page of print. 20.7 cm. 1750 
TxU. 


C. S. A. Army. Department of Texas. Sub-military district of the Rio 
Grande (Colonel H. E. McCulloch commanding, Feb. 24-April 
24, 1862; Brig. Gen. H. P. Bee commanding, April 24, 1862 to 
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Fellow Soldiers of the First Regiment Texas Mounted Riflemen: 
_.. [The term of their enlistment near its end, McCulloch appeals 
to them to re-enlist for two years.] [San Antonio ?] 1862. Folder with 


two pages of print. 13 x 20 cm. (8 x 12.5 cm.) 1751 
General orders, no. 3. San Antonio, April 24, 1862. ... [Special 
orders, no. 525, Department of Texas, place Brig. Gen. H. P. Bee in 
command of sub-military district of the Rio Grande.] 1752 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 708. 


General orders, no. 9. San Antonio, May 8, 1862. ... [Medical 
officers directed to be strict in their examination of recruits.] [San 
Antonio ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 21 cm. (8.3 x 7.) 1753 


General orders, no. 18. San Antonio, June 25, 1862. . . . [Provost 
marshals authorized to charge one dollar each for passports.] [San 
Antonio ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 17.4 cm. 1753a* 

TWS. 


Circular. San Antonio, July 21, 1862. ... [Regulations for conduct 
of Provost marshals in regard to surveillance of travelers, establish- 
ment of prices, issuance of passports and so on.] [San Antonio ?] 


1862. 4 p. 20.8 cm. 1753b* 
TWS. 
San Antonio, September 15, 1862. . . . [Republication of order 


dated Richmond, June 11, 1862, prohibiting Provost marshals from 
taking cognizance of civil cases.] [San Antonio ?] 1862. Broadside. 


1 p. 20.8 cm. 1753c* 
TWS. 
C. S. A. Army. Department of Texas. Sub-military district of Galves- 
ton (Colonel Joseph J. Cook commanding, ?) 
Special orders, no. 471. Galveston, May 14, 1862. ... [Re measures 
to meet a sudden attack on Galveston.] 1754* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 709. 


C. S. A. Army. Department of Texas. Sub-military district of Houston 
(Colonel John C. Moore commanding, Feb. 25 ? to July 8, 1862; 
Colonel X. B. DeBray commanding July 8, 1862 to ?) 


General orders, no. 5. Houston, July 8, 1862. ... [Colonel X. B. 
Debray assumes command of the sub-military district of Houston.] 
1755" 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 721. 
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[Warning.] Tyler, June 9, 1862. . . . [The military officers of the 
Confederate States, the State of Texas, and the citizens of the same 
warned not to trade with the enemy in New Orleans. ] 1756* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 53, p. 810. 


C. S. A. Army. Department of Texas east of the Brazos and north of 
the Old San Antonio road (Brig. Gen. H. E. McCulloch com- 
manding, June 12, 1862, to Sept. 28, 1862). 

General orders, no. 5. Tyler, June 12, 1862. ... [Brig. Gen. H. E. 
McCulloch assigned to command all troops in Texas east of the Brazos 
and north of the Old San Antonio road; headquarters at Tyler.] 7757* 

Sutherland Papers. TxU (photostat) . 


General orders, no. 7. Tyler, June 14, 1862. ... [Martial law over 
the entire State, following proclamation is published for the infor- 
mation of all persons.] [Tyler ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in 


two columns. 14.5 X 13.5 cm. (12 X 12.5 cm.) 1758 
Tx. 
General orders, no. 8. Tyler, June 19, 1862. ... [Brig. Gen. Mc- 
Culloch clarifies general order no. 5.] 1759* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 53, p. 815. 


General orders no. 13. Tyler, July 4, 1862. ... [Publishes an account 
of the brilliant victory gained by General Lee near Richmond the 
last days of June.]} 1760* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 53, p. 816. 


C. S. A. Army of New Mexico. Sibley’s Brigade. (Brig. Gen. H. H. 
Sibley, commanding.) 

Soldiers of the Army of New Mexico. ... [Congratulates them 
upon the successes which have crowned their arms during the short 
but brilliant campaign just terminated.] [Franklin ?] 1862. Folder 
with one page of print, two columns. 15.8 x 19.7 cm. (11.8 x 12 


cm.) 
General orders, no. 36. Franklin, May 18th, 1862. ... [The cam- 


paign of New Mexico being finished, they are ordered to take up the 

line of march for San Antonio. Adds his congratulations.] James 

Reily, colonel ist Reg’t, Sibley’s brigade. [Franklin ?] 1862. Broad- 

side. 1 p. 12.5 X 20.5 cm. (9 X 15 cm.) 1762 
7xU. 


‘To the patriots of Caldwell, Austin, Gonzales, Victoria, Guadalupe, 
Milan, ... and other countries. ... [Appeals to them in behalf of 
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the soldiers returning from the campaign of New Mexico.] James 

Reily, colonel ist Reg’t., Sibley’s brigade. San Antonio, Texas, June 

27, 1862. [San Antonio 7] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 xX 20.5 cm. 
(9 X 15 cm.) 1763 
TxU. 


C. §. A. Army. Department of Texas. Conscript Service. (Colonel John 
S. Ford superintendent of conscripts, June 2 to November —, 1862; 
Major J. P. Lewellen commandant of conscripts, 1862 to.) 


General order, no. 1. Houston, June go, 1862. Conscripts. 
[Publication of General order, no. 48. Department of Texas, dated 
Houston, June 2, 1862, re (1) exemptions, (2) enrollment and dis- 
position of recruits, (3) volunteers for enlisting corps, (4) volunteer 
corps heretofore authorized, (5) additional corps—guerilla service, 
(6) reorganization of twelve months corps, (7) corps raised for local 
defense, (8) discharges, (g) transfers, (10) substitutes. Instructions 
as to enrolling, certificates of disability, camps of instruction.] [Hous- 
ton ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 30.4 x 45 cm. 
(23.3 X 39.6 cm.) 1764 

Tx. TxU. 


Another edition. [Texas Printing house, Houston—E. W. Cave ?] 
1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 25.5 xX 43 cm. (21.5 X 
3g cm.) 1765 

TxU. 


Special instructions to enrolling officers and assistant enrolling offi- 
cers. ... [Make a list of all persons between the ages of 18 and 35; 
enroll those subject to military duty and swear them into the service 
for three years.] John S. Ford, Col. 2d Regiment Texas Mounted Rifle- 
men, superintendent conscripts. Houston, June 25, 1862. Texas Print- 
ing house, Houston—E. W. Cave. Broadside. 1 p. 22.6 x 40.5 cm. 
(18.5 x 35 cm.) 1766 

TxU. 


Order no. 2. Houston, June goth, 1862. Instructions to enrolling 
officers. ... [Persons in certain employments specified are exempt 
from conscription; exemptions claimed on these grounds must be 
supported by oath.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 20.5 
cm. (10.5 X 14.7 cm.) 1767 

OF 


Order, no. 3. Houston, July 4th, 1862. Instructions to enrolling 
officers. ... [Purpose of the conscript law is to create a grand army 
of citizen soldiers; it will be enforced justly and impartially.] [Hous- 
ton ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13 x 21 cm. (9.2 x 16.8 cm.) 1768 
TxU. 
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Orders, no. 5. Austin, August 5, 1862. ... [Persons over 35 or 
under 18, and those taking the alien oath cannot be accepted as sub- 
stitutes.] [Austin ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 18 cm. (9.2 x 16.4 


cm.) 1769 
TxU. 
Orders, no. 7. Austin, September 17th, 1862. ... [Persons exempt 


from conscription by reason of employment must be sworn into the 

service of the Confederate States, and furloughed as long as they 

remain so employed. Discharges on account of disability are valid 

only as long as the disability continues.] [Austin ?] 1862. Broadside. 

1 p. 13 X 18 cm. (10 X 10.5 cm.) ; 1770 
TxU. 


Orders no. 8. Austin, September 20, 1862. ... [Publication of Gen- 
eral orders, no. 23, Adjutant and Inspector General’s office, Richmond, 
April 15, 1862. ... Enlistment of twelve months’ men prohibited; 
conscripts not to be assigned to partisan rangers or volunteer com- 
panies.] [Austin ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13 x 18 cm. (9 X 15.7 


cm.) 1771 

TxU. 

Orders, no. g. Austin, October 8, 1862. ... [In regard to exemptions 
and furloughs.] [Austin ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13 x 18.5 cm. (g x 
6.5 cm.) 1772 

TxU. 

-The military exemption act. ... A bill to exempt certain persons 


from military service, and to repeal act entitled ‘An act to exempt 
certain persons from enrollment for service in the army of the Con- 
federate States,’ approved April 21, 1862, is published for the infor- 
mation and guidance of enrolling officers. J. P. Flewellen, Major, 
superintendent conscripts. Austin, December 11th, 1862. [Austin ?] 
1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 23.5 x 31.5 cm. (19 xX 


29 cm.) 1773 
TxU. 
Orders, no. 12. Austin, December 15, 1862. ... [Orders to enroll 

all male residents between the ages of 18 and 40, not exempted by 

act of Congress. ... Conditions affecting exemptions, discharges, sub- 

stitutes, boards of examination.] [Austin ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 

13.3 X 20.5 cm. (9.3 X 17.5 cm.) 1774 
1x0, 

Orders, no. 13. Austin, December 23d, 1862. ... [Regulations con- 


cerning ranch help, enrollment in particular regiments, squadrons, 
battalions and companies, exemptions for conscientious objectors, for 
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skilled labor, details, volunteering.] [Austin ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p., 
printed in two columns. 21.5 x 30.5 cm. (18.8 x 23.5 cm.) 1775 


C. S. A. Army. District of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Provost 
marshall general’s office. (W. Hyllested, provost marshal general.) 
General orders, no. 1. Houston, December 4, 1862. ... [Lieut. W. 
K. Foster ordered to report to Colonel X. B. DeBray, to act as provost 
marshal of the Sub-district of Galveston.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broad- 


side. 1 p. 13.5 X 21 cm. (9.5 X 4 cm.) 1776 
TxU. 
General orders, no. 2. Houston, December 5, 1862. ... [Prisoners 


for trial in Houston to be delivered to Lieut. W. K. Foster, acting 
provost marshal.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 21 cm. 


(9.5 X 11 cm.) 
TxU. 
General orders, no. 3. Houston, December 10, 1862. . . . [Regula- 


tions to be observed by officers and soldiers visiting the city of Hous- 
ton.] [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 21 cm. (gx g cm.) 1778 


C. S. A. District court. Eastern district of Texas. (Wm. Pinckney Hill 
presiding.) 

[Charge to the grand jury. Houston, February 20, 1862. Judge 

William Pinckney Hill.] [Houston ?] 1862. 1 p. L, pp. 19-24. 20.8 


cm. 1779 


C.S.A. Post Office department. 


Advertisement. Richmond, January 31, 1862. . . . [Bids invited for 
carrying the mails in the State of Texas, beginning July 1, 1862, on 
the routes and by the schedules of departures and arrivals herein 
specified.] Gazette—Supplement. Austin city, Saturday, May 10, 1862. 
Broadside. 2 p., printed in six columns. 39 x 50 cm. (35.5 X 44 
cm.) 1779a* 

Tx. 


C. S. A. Trans-Mississippi department. Governors. 

Circular. To the Citizens and Soldiers of the States of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas: ... “Be firm, true, hopeful and reso- 
lute, and a just God will help and protect, whilst brave hearts will 
fight and die for you.” Marshall, Texas, July 28, 1862. [At end:] C. F. 
Jackson, Thos. O Moore, H. M. Rector, F. R. Lubbock. [Marshall ?] 
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1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 15.8 x 24 cm. (12.3 x 
19.2 cm.) 1780 
TxvU. 


C. S. A. Treasury Department. Texas. Chief Collector's office. (George 
J. Durham, chief collector.) 

Circular to receivers under the sequestration act. ... [Directed to 
furnish the District collector or assessor the names of enemy aliens 
together with complete description of their property in his hands, 
subject to war tax.] George J. Durham, chief collector. Austin, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1862. [Austin ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 19 x 24.5 cm. (16 x 


18.5 cm.) 1781 
TxU. 
[Circular.] ... [Is sending to each District collector of war tax 


sufficient blanks to complete one copy of the assessment of each county 

in his district for this office. Instructions.] George J. Durham, chief 

collector. Austin, February 12, 1862. [Austin ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 

13 X 21 cm. (12 X 17.5 cm.) 1782 
TxU. 


Devine, Thomas J. 

Speeches delivered on the 17th January, 1862, in the Representative 
hall, Austin, Texas, by Thos. J. Devine and A. W. Terrell. Austin: 
Printed by John Marshall & co. 1862. 29 p. 21 cm. ppw. 1783 


These speeches were made before the Soldiers Aid society. 
TxvU. 


Dix, John J. 


Texas Rangers. Attention! Do not wait to be drafted ... [At end:] 
John J. Dix. McMullen co., Feb. 11, 1862. [n. p.] 1862. Broadside. 
1 p. 21.6 x 27.2 cm. (17.5 X 23.7 cm.) 1784 


Dix was authorized to raise a company of Rangers, under the terms of “An act 
to provide for the protection of the frontier of Texas,” approved, Dec. 21, 1861. 
Tx. TxU (photostat.) 


Durham, George J. 

Funeral notice. The friends of George J. and Cassandra Durham, 
are invited to attend the funeral of their daughter, Sarah Lincecum, 
from their residence, at 4 o’clock p.m. (Thursday) the 1oth inst. 
Austin, April 1oth, 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 10.5 x 17 cm. (9 X 9.7 
cm.) 1785 

TxU. 


Funeral notice. ... [Funeral of Mary Lenora Durham, sister of 
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Sarah ... “at 4 o’clock today (Friday) 11th inst.”] Austin, April 11th, 


1862. Broadside. 1 p. 10.5 x 17 cm. (9 X 10 cm.) 1786 
TxU. 
Forney, B. F. 
To the people of Texas. ... [Recruiting infantry for the Confed- 
erate service.] [At end:] B. F. Forney. Paris, Texas, March 28th, 1862. 
Broadside. 1 p. 20.2 x 28.2 cm. (16.6 x 21.5 cm.) 1787 


TX. 


Freemasons. Texas. 

Proceedings of the Grand encampment of Texas Knights templar, 
at the ninth annual conclave, held in Houston, June 11th, a.p. 1862, 
and of the order 744. Rt. Em. E. H. Cushing, Gr. commander, Hous- 
ton. Em. Sir John N. Reed, Gr. recorder, Houston. Houston, Printed 
at the Telegraph book and job establishment. 1862. 11 p. 23 cm. 
ppw. 1788 

IaCrM. NNFM. TxH. TxU. TxWFM. 


Proceedings of the M. W. Grand lodge of Texas, at its twenty-sixth 
annual communication, held at the city of Houston, commencing on 
the second Monday in June, A.p., 1862; A.L., 5862. Ordered to be read 
in all the lodges under the jurisdiction, for the information of the 
brethren. Sam Mather, of Gabriel Mills, grand master. Jno. N. Reed, 
of Houston, grand secretary. Houston: Printed at the Telegraph book 


and job establishment. 1862. 57,[1] p. 21.2 cm. ppw. 1789 
IaCrM. LNMas. NNFM. OCM. TxU. TxWFM. 


Transactions of the Grand royal arch chapter of Texas, and of the 
Council of high priesthood, together with the Grand council, R. & 
S. M. of ‘Texas, for the year a.p. 1862. A.1. 2396, A. Dep. 2862. Houston: 
Printed at the Telegraph book and job establishment. 1862. 16 p. 
20 cm. ppw. 1790 

IaCRM. LNMas. NNFM. TxH. TxU. TxWFM. 


Galveston Civilian. Galveston, Texas. 


Extra. [Galveston,] Saturday, Jan. 4, 1862. ... Hale, of N. H., for 
war with England! Sumpter still at work! General Scott’s return made 


necessary. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns on thin paper. 
17.5 X 29.5 cm. (16 X 25.5 cm.) 1791* 

TxvU. 

Extra. [Galveston,] Tuesday, January 7, 1862. Mason and Slidell 
surrendered. Bombardment renewed at Pensacola! ... Broadside. 
1 p., printed in three columns on thin paper. 18.8 x 26.3 cm. (16.3 
x 22.6 cm.) 1792* 


TxU. 
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Extra. [Galveston,] Thursday, [sic,] Jan. 14, 1862. ... McLellan 
will advance. Later from Kentucky. Departure of our ministers. Death 
of Gen. McLeod, Honors to the late Senator Hemphill. ... Broad- 
side. 1 p., printed in three columns. 21 x 32.5 cm. (16.3 x 29 
cm.) 1793" 

TxU. 

Extra. [Galveston,] Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1862. ... Skirmishes above 
Winchester. Burnside’s expedition reported off Hatteras. ... Our ves- 
sels allowed to coal at Nassau—Federal vessels refused coal. ... Broad- 
side. 1 p., printed in three columns. 21.5 x 32.5 cm. (16.3 x 29 
cm.) 1794" 

TxU. 


Extra. [Galveston,] Friday, Jan. 17, 1862. ... Account of the Burn- 
side expedition! Later from Kentucky! The war on the sea coast. ... 
Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 21 x 32.3 cm. (16.3 x 28.5 


cm.) 1795* 

Extra. [Galveston,] Tuesday, January 21, 1862. ... Jim Lane to 
invade Texas with 25,000 men. Part of Burnside’s fleet considered 
lost! ... Galveston reported captured! ... Broadside. 1 p., printed 
in three columns. 23.5 x 32 cm. (16.3 x 29 cm.) 1796* 

Tau. 

Extra. [Galveston,] Tuesday, Jan. 28th, 1862. ... Letter from Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland rivers. Gunboats threaten the forts. Federals 
landed below Fort Henry. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three col- 
umns. 19.5 X 31.5 cm. (16.3 x 28.7 cm.) 1797* 

TxU. 

Extra. Later. [Galveston,] Thursday, Jan. 30, 1862. ... Sea fight 
off Mobile Bay. Federals are defeated by Gen. Jeff Thompson. Murray 
and Boydstown, ‘Tenn., in possession of Federals. ... Broadside. 1 p., 
printed in four columns on pink paper. 24.5 x 33 cm. (21.6 x 30.5 
cm.) 1798* 

Extra. [Galveston,] Tuesday, Feb. 4, 1862. 10 P.M. ... Wilmington 
Isl’d shelled by Federals! ““No Body Hurt.” Official Federal report of 
battle near Somerset. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 
20 x 28.7 cm. (16.3 x 27 cm.) 1799* 

TxvU. 


Extra. [Galveston,] Monday, Feb. 10, 1862. 11 A.M. ... Later from 
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Savannah. Fight off Apalachacola. Confederate triumph. Commis- 


sioners sent South to relieve wants of Federal prisoners. ... Broad- 

side. 1 p., printed in four columns on pink paper. 25 x 34 cm. (21.7 

x 31.6 cm.) 1800* 
"FxU. 


Extra. [Galveston,] ‘Tuesday, Feb. 18, 1862. Later from Ft. Henry! 
Further accounts of the Fishing Creek battle. Northern rumor of a 


battle with Gen. Price. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in four columns 
on pink paper. 24 x 31 cm. (21.5 X 27.5 cm.) 1801* 


Extra. [Galveston,] Wednesday, Feb. 19, [1862.] ... Roanoke Is- 
land taken! Our loss heavy! 15,000 Yankees against 3,000 Confederates! 
. Broadside. 1 p., printed in four columns. 25 x 30.5 cm. (21.8 x 
27.5 cm.) 1802* 


Extra. [Galveston,] Monday, Feb. 24, [1862.] 9 A.M. Evacuation 
of Ft. Donelson! Enemy 70,000 strong! Most of our forces safe. Nash- 


ville to be surrendered. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 
23.5 X 30.5 cm. (16.3 X 27.3 cm.) 1803* 


Extra. [Galveston,] Tuesday, Feb. 25, 1862. ... Further from Ten- 
nessee. Death of Col. Clough. Important from Missouri and Arkansas. 
Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 19 x 30 cm. (16.3 x 


27.3 cm.) 1804* 
TxU. 
Extra. [Galveston,] Thursday night, Feb. 27, ’62. ... Nashville 


reported to be evacuated. Columbus to be defended at all hazards. 
Price and McCullo[c]h still falling back. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed 
in three columns on brown paper. 19 x 29.5 cm. (16.3 x 26.5 


cm.) 1805* 

Extra. [Galveston,] Tuesday, March 4, 1862. ... Reinforcements 
going to Columbus. Enemy’s loss heavy at Donelson. Enemy’s gun- 
boats in sight of Columbus. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three col- 
umns on thin buff paper. 18.5 x 29 cm. (16.5 x 26.3 cm.) 1806* 

TxU. 


Extra. [Galveston,] Tuesday, April 1, [1862.] ... Jeff Thompson 
marching on Cape Girardeau. Heavy force landed at Fortress Monroe. 
Battle of Newbern. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 
23.5 X 30 CM. (21.3 X 27 cm.) 1807* 
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Extra. [Galveston,] Tuesday evening, April 1, [1862] ... Steamer 
Vanderbilt lost at sea. Reported capture of Fort Macon and steamer 
Nashville. Northern accounts from Island No. 10. ... Broadside. 2 p., 
printed in three columns on yellow paper. 19.5 x 31.2 cm. (16.3 x 
28.6 cm.) 1808* 

TxU. 


Extra. [Galveston,] Friday, April 4, [1862.] ... The debate on 
blockade in Parliament. Members denounce it and call on Govern- 
ment to interfere. Supposed attack on New Orleans. ... Broadside. 
2 p., printed in three columns. 19.5 x 29.6 cm. (16.2 x 29 cm.) 1809* 


Extra. [Galveston,] Saturday, April 5, [1862.] ... Conscription 
bill in the Confederate Congress. Successful attack on N. Edisto, S. C. 
Prisoners, cannon and small arms captured. ... Broadside. 1 p., 
printed in three columns. 19.5 x 30.5 cm. (16.3 x 28.5 cm.) 1810* 

TxU. 

Extra. Galveston, May 8, 1862. 1811 

TxGR. 

Extra. Galveston, May 19, 1862. 1812 


TxGR. 
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Report on Louis de Saint Denis’ 
Intended Raid on San Antonio 
iN 172] 


HENRI FOLMER 


HE attempt by France to seize parts of present-day Texas 

in 1684 ended in failure when La Salle’s settlement on 

present Matagorda Bay met with disaster. The occupation 
of Texas by Spain in 1690 in order to prevent the French from 
returning was abandoned in 1693, but when the French in 1714 
penetrated the Indian country between the Rio Grande and 
Louisiana, the Spaniards were quick to reoccupy Texas. In 
1716 the East Texas missions were rebuilt as a barrier against 
French expansion from the Mississippi Valley. 

The change in French colonial policy from territorial expan- 
sion at the expense of Spain to a desire for peaceful trade rela- 
tions with Mexico coincided with the decline of French aggres- 
siveness in the Gulf coast region. Yet not all French colonial 
officials of the old school were willing to abandon their dreams 
of conquest. From the end of the War of the Spanish Succession 
in 1713 to the middle of the eighteenth century voices continued 
to be heard in Louisiana advocating the seizure of Texas, New 
Mexico or New Biscaye. The commercial interests in Louisiana 
were, however, opposed to this anti-Spanish policy, and aided by 
France’s military weakness in Louisiana, their views usually 
prevailed. 

The war between Spain and France in 1719 gave an oppor- 
tunity to some of the more aggressively minded Frenchmen in 
Louisiana to revive their expansionistic projects. In June, 1719, 
Blondel, commander of the French post of Natchitoches, invaded 
eastern Texas with a small force, whereupon the Spaniards hastily 
fled to San Antonio, abandoning East Texas a second time. 

The report presented below deals with a project to pursue the 


1The pronunciation is “Nakitosh” and seems to date from the early occupation 
by the French of this Indian village on the Red River. 
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Spaniards as far as San Antonio, probably with the intention of 
destroying this Spanish settlement. This plan seems to have orig- 
inated in the mind of a frontiersman named Louis de Saint Denis, 
who had previously attempted to open a contraband trade with 
Mexico. Yet it received the approval of Jean Baptiste Le Moyne 
de Bienville, governor of Louisiana, and of Delorme, a director 
of the Company of the Indies. In France, the raid was approved 
by the Duke of Orleans, the regent of France, and apparently by 
the Company of the Indies and the Count of Toulouse, admiral 
of France. It represents, therefore, something more important 
than an isolated and individual attempt for personal revenge, 
an impression the author of the report seems to want to create. 

The expedition against San Antonio was probably called off 
because of the cessation of hostilities between France and Spain. 
Bienville received the order to halt the war in America on July 
16, 1721, and it is possible that Saint Denis was informed that 
peace had returned before his departure for Texas. 

Although Saint Denis’ raid never took place, this document is 
published because it demonstrates the opposing views which 
existed among the French between those favoring an aggressive 
policy towards Spain and those who saw in a good-neighbor policy 
a better future for colonial trade. 

The original document, consisting of three manuscript pages, 
is found in the archives of the Ministry of the Colonies in Paris.* 
There can be no doubt regarding the authenticity of the docu- 
ment. Its contents were submitted in 1721 for approval to Philip 
of Orleans, the regent, who wanted the French envoys at the 
peace congress at Cambrai to be informed of Saint Denis’ raid 
in order to be prepared when complaints by the Spaniards would 
be made.* The manuscript has been catalogued by Mrs. Surrey 


2Bienville to Council of the Navy, July 20, 1721, Paris, Archives Nationales, 
Colonies, C 13, A.6, fol. 167, Library of Congress transcript. An English translation 
of this letter is found in D. Rowland and A. G. Sanders (trans. and eds.), 
Mississippi Provincial Archives, French Dominion (3 vols.; Jackson, Miss., 1927- 
1932), III, 304. 

%Rapport au sujet du raid de Saint Denis contre l’établissement espagnol de 
St. Antoine [1721], Paris, Archives Nationales, Colonies, C 13, C 4, fols. 53-54, 
Library of Congress transcript. 

41a Houssaye to Count de ‘Toulouse, July 12, 1721, Paris, Archives Nationales, 
Colonies, C 13, A 6, fols. 193-193vo., Austin, ‘Tex., University of ‘Texas Library 
Archives, transcript: France, 1, 68. 
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in her Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives.’ For the pur- 
pose of editing the report, a transcript in the possession of the 
Library of Congress has been used. 

The title of the document is signed with the initials “N.S.,” 
but no signature appears at the foot of the report. The initials 
“N.S.” could stand for “Non Signé’” or perhaps for Nicholas 
Seigneur, although nothing could be found regarding Nicholas 
Seigneur by the editor except that his name appears sometimes 
on Louisiana documents. 

The report was probably addressed to the directors of the Com- 
pany of the Indies in Paris. It is dated 1716, though this date is 
placed between brackets. This was not the work of the copyist, 
because Mrs. Surrey, who examined the manuscript, has also 
entered it in her Calendar under the year 1716.° The manuscript 
is definitely of a later date. San Antonio was not founded until 
May 1, 1718,’ and therefore no raid could have been planned in 
1716. Furthermore, in 1716 Saint Denis could not have left 
Louisiana on March 25, as the document states, because on that 
date he was at the presidio, San Juan Bautista, near present Eagle 
Pass, Texas, waiting to guide the Domingo Ramon expedition 
into Texas. The report cannot be anterior to September 22, 1720, 
date of the arrival of Delorme in Louisiana, since Delorme’s name 
is mentioned. In a letter dated July 12, 1721, La Houssaye, one 
of the directors of the Company of the Indies in Paris, warned 
the Count of Toulouse of the possible complaints Spain would 
make as a result of Saint Denis’ raid.* Consequently, the report 
must have been received in Paris before July 12, 1721. The report 
refers to a letter by Bienville and Delorme of “last April 25,” 
which places the date of the document sometime after April 25, 
1721. It could, therefore, have been written in the first half of 
May, 1721. There exists, however, the possibility that it was 
written in Paris and not in Louisiana. If the report was written 

5Nancy M. Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives and Libraries 
Kelating to the History of the Mississippi Valley to 1803 (Washington, D.C., 1926- 
1928) , I, 210. 

81bid. 

7C, E. Castaneda, The Mission Era: The Winning of Texas, 1693-1731, Vol. UL of 
Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936 (Austin, ‘Texas, 1936). 93-94. 


‘La Houssaye to Count of ‘Toulouse, July 12, 1721, Paris, Archives Nationales, 
Colonies, C 13, A 6, ftols. 193-193vo., University of ‘Texas transcript. 
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in Paris, it should have been dated sometime in June or July, 
1721, but not later than July 12. 


DOCUMENT 


[1716] Rapport au sujet du raid de Saint Denis contre I’establissement 
espagnol de St Antoine N.S.° 

Le Sr de St Denis gentil homme de Canada,’ grand voyageur dans 
les terres de la Louisiane," Et homme fort aimé et Estimé des sauvages 
voisins du Mexique,'’* ayant ete arrété plusieurs fois par les Espag- 
nols'® qui lui ont fait souffrir toutes sortes de mauvais traitemens, 
quoiqu’il Eut Epousé la fille d’un de leurs capitaines d’Infanterie,"* 
a proposé pour se venger d’Eux, d’aller avec le seul secours des 
sauvages," Enlever leurs bestiaux Et chevaux,’* a un nouvel Etablisse- 
ment, qu’ils forment a St Antoine,’7 & quoi M. de Bienville com- 
mandant de la Louisiane,’* Et le Sr de Lor mes directeur de cette 
Colonie’® ait consenti ainsi qu’il paroit par leur lettre du 25 Avril 
dr.,2° par laquelle Ils marquent que led. Sr de St Denis Etait parti 


®Nicholas Seigneur (?) or “Non Signé.” 

10Louis de Saint Denis (1676-1744) was born in Canada and came to Louisiana 
with Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville in January, 1700. 

11In 1700 Saint Denis ascended the Mississippi as far as the Taensa Indians on 
Lake St. Joseph. From here he explored the Red River with Bienville, the future 
governor of Louisiana. He made numerous voyages to the Red River country and 
founded in 1713 a trading post at Natchitoches. 

12In 1714 and 1715 Saint Denis traded with the Asinai Indians, who lived in 
Eastern Texas. In 1716 he served as guide and interpreter under Domingo Ramon 
with the latter’s expedition into Texas. 

13Saint Denis made two overland voyages to Mexico City. He was well treated 
during his voyage of 1715, but in 1717 he was arrested and put in jail on the 
accusation of smuggling. Released on bail, he fled from Mexico City, probably 
in September, 1718. 

14Early in 1716 he married Maiuela Sanchez, granddaughter of Diego Ramon, 
commander of the presidio San Juan Bautista, near present Eagle Pass, Texas. 

15Over the Indians of Eastern Texas Saint Denis had great influence, which was 
recognized by Spanish and French contemporaries. 

16Louisiana lacked cattle and horses, but the Spaniards had a surplus. 

17$an Antonio was founded May 1, 1718. 

18Bienville, a brother of Le Moyne d’Iberville, was nominated governor of 
Louisiana September 20, 1716. 

19Delorme reached Louisiana September 22, 1720, and his directorship in the 
Company of the Indies was revoked December go, 1722. 

20April 25, 1721. Mrs. Surrey has entered in her Calendar of Manuscripts (I, 372) 
a letter by Bienville and Delorme to the Company of the Indies dated from Biloxi, 
April 25, 1721. The summary of contents made by Mrs. Surrey of this letter does 
not mention Saint Denis’ raid and it is therefore not possible to ascertain whether 
this is the letter referred to in the document without consulting this letter. 
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pour cette expedition le 25 Mars.** Quoique M. de de Bienville ne 
luy ait donné aucun ordre,”* Et soi en Etat de le desavoiier, neantmoins 
il y a de Il’Imprudence dans cette Entreprise, attendu que ce n’Est pas 
le moyen d’Engager un commerce par les terres avec les Espagnols,** 
que de les envoyer attaquer dans les Etablissemens qu’ils font pour 
s'approcher de nous, parceque ‘Encore que l’Intention du viceroy** 
qui les y a envoyez soit de nous empecher de penetrer Jusqu’au Mexi- 
que, neantmoins Il Luy est presque Impossible d’Empescher que 
ceux qui y seront ne traitent des marchandises aves nous;** aussi Il 
semble que si le Sr. de St Denis reussit, le parti le plus sage, sur les 
plaintes qui seront portées de la part des Espagnols, Est non seulement 
de le desavoiier, mais qu’il faut aussi leur payer les bestiaux, chevaux 
et Mules qui auront été pris, a condition comme bons voisins, qu’ils 
en fournissent d’autres en payant en marchandises,”* Et ne leur faire 
méme le payement de ceux qui auront été pris, que lorsque’ils en 
ameneront d’autres; on peut meme Ecrire a M. de Bienville et aux 
directeurs*’ de leur faire entendre qu’ils** doivent estre fort aises que 
nous leur servions de Barriéres contre les anglois;*® que nous avons 
assez de terres sans avois besoin des leurs,*® Et qu’ayant des mines tout 
comme Eux,*! nous n’avons nul Interest de vouloir Envahir leur pais. 


21March 25, 1721. Blondel, the commander of Natchitoches, died in February, 
1721. On February 10, 1721, Saint Denis had already succeeded him as commander. 
His departure for a raid on San Antonio could therefore be either from New 
Biloxi or from Natchitoches. : 

22Meaning a written order, which might have fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards. 

23The first attempt to open a contraband trade with Mexico by way of the 
Mississippi, the Red River, and a caravan route across Texas was made by Saint 
Denis in 1715. 

24Marquis of Valero, viceroy of Mexico. 

25The Spaniards close to Natchitoches traded with the French. This trade was, 
however, forbidden by the Spanish authorities, but most Spanish frontier posts seem 
to have carried on a contraband trade with Louisiana. 

26The indemnity proposed in the document would result in the opening of a 
regular exchange of Spanish cattle, horses, and mules against French merchandise. 

27Directors of the Company of the Indies, residing in Louisiana. 

28The Spaniards. 

29The French excused their seizure of Louisiana under the pretext that it 
prevented the English from occupying the lower Mississippi Valley. 

30Apparently not all Frenchmen agreed with this statement, but many desired 
further extension of French territory in North America. 

31This was a misleading statement, in order to discourage approval of Saint 
Denis’ raid. The French had not found any silver or gold mines in Louisiana. 
In fact, the desire to seize the Mexican silver mines was a strong motive behind 
Fiench expansionism in the Southwest and the anti-Spanish policy in the Gulf 
region. 
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TRANSLATION 
[1716] 
Report regarding the raid by Saint Denis against the Spanish settle- 
ment of San Antonio. 
N.S. 

Mr. de Saint Denis, who is a Canadian nobleman and a well-known 
traveler in Louisiana, much beloved and respected by the Indians 
near Mexico, has been arrested several times by the Spaniards. ‘They 
made him suffer all manner of ill-treatment, although he was married 
to the daughter of one of their captains of infantry. In order to 
avenge himself upon the Spaniards, Saint Denis has proposed to seize 
their cattle and horses, aided only by the Indians, at a settlement 
which the Spaniards are building at San Antonio. Mr. de Bienville, 
commander of Louisiana and Mr. de Lormes, director of this colony, 
have given their consent [to this raid] as is shown by their letter of 
last April 25, wherein they announce that Mr. de Saint Denis has 
left for this expedition on March 25. 

Although Mr. de Bienville has given Saint Denis no [written] 
order and can disavow him, there is some danger in this enterprise. 
‘To attack the Spaniards in their settlements, which they built to 
approach us, is certainly not the way to promote an overland trade 
with them. The intention of the viceroy, who ordered the building 
of San Antonio, is to prevent our entry into Mexico. It is almost 
impossible, however, for him to prevent those who live in San Antonio 
from buying merchandise from us. Consequently, should Mr. de Saint 
Denis succeed, it would be best to disavow him when the Spaniards 
present their complaints. Furthermore, they should be indemnified 
for the cattle, horses and mules which were taken from them, on 
condition, however, that as good neighbors, they sell us other animals 
in exchange for merchandise. They should not be paid for the animals 
which were taken from them until they sell us others. Mr. de Bien- 
ville and the directors should be instructed to inform the Spaniards 
that they should be pleased that we serve as a protection against the 
English and that we have enough territory and do not need theirs. 
Furthermore, we possess mines similar to theirs, and therefore we have 
no interest in invading their country. 
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Affairs of the Association 


HE Annual Meeting of the Association, held at the 
Stephen F. Austin and Driskill hotels in Austin on April 
go and May 1, saw what was probably the largest attend- 
ance ever given an Association gathering. Not only was the 
attendance large but the reaction to papers presented and the 
luncheon programs was exceptionally complimentary. 
A copy of the program follows: 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
Stephen F. Austin and Driskill Hotels, Austin 
April go and May 1, 1948 


Fripay, APRIL 30 


Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
i 9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
Mrs. DorotHy W. KNEPPER, presiding 
Whe Golorado Raver Ratt: Comer CLAY 
Evidences of an Unrecorded Battle between Spaniards and Indians in 
Present Wood County about 1750 to 1777 A.D... ALBERT WOLDERT 


12 M. LUNCHEON Mural Room 
WALTER Prescotr Wess, presiding 
With Recent Texas AUTHORS 
HERBERT GAMBRELL 
Roy BEDICHEK 


Fripay, APRIL 30 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Mural Room 
GeorceE P. IsBeLi, presiding 
Auction of Texana 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Capital Ball Room 
P. I. Nixon, presiding 
Zadock Wood and His Family............. ..L. U. SPELLMAN 


| 
SATURDAY, May 1 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
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9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
PrEesTON WILLIAMS, presiding 
Pui ALPHA THETA SECTION 


Jack W. GuNnN 
12 M. LUNCHEON Mural Room 


Mrs. HALLy BryAN Perry, presiding 
Mary Austin Holley: Her Diary and Sketch Book. ..Curtis B. DALL 
SATURDAY, May 1 

Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 

GENE HOLLon, presiding 
Language and Phraseology of the Cattle Kingdom. .RamMon F. ADAMS 
The Antecedents of Austin College................. DAN FERGUSON 
Restoration of the Missions in the San Antenio Area. . HARVEY SMITH 


3:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Sun Room 
P. I. Nixon, presiding 

The Affairs of the Association................. H. BatLey CARROLL 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 
SATURDAY, May 1 
Driskill Hotel 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Crystal Ball Room 
Paut MEapers, JR., Texas Military Institute, 
San Antonio, presiding 
The Paul Revere of Texas... ...ANN Durst, Texas City High School 
... ERNESTINE GonzaLes, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio 
Thomas Gilmer McGehee, San Marcos Pioneer. . eee 
Ciara BetH Woopatt, San Marcos High School 
Mary ANN Broome, Henderson High School 
eke RicHArD HELLAND, Texas Military Institute, San Antonio 
San Saba Mission.......... Jackie RicHarpson, Uvalde High School 
Chapter Reports 
SATURDAY, May 1 
Driskill Hotel 
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12 M. LUNCHEON Maximilian Room 
VirciniA Wesser, Robert E. Lee High School 
Goose Creek, presiding 
Charlie Hart, West Texan. . Ernest Leg, JR., Wichita Falls High School 
ee ae Jack Frymire, Robert E. Lee High School, Goose Creek 
Announcement of Winners of the 1948 Junior Historian Writing 
Contest 
Announcement of 1948 Chapter Award 
Mrs. Sybil Jordan, sponsor, and the Goose Creek Junior Historians 
are due the special thanks of the Junior Historians for providing 
programs and the table decorations for the luncheon. 


2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 
Arrangements will be made for the Governor’s 
Mansion, the Texas Memorial Museum, the ‘Texas 
Collection in the University library, and other 
historic and interesting places to be open to the 
Junior Historians on Saturday afternoon. The As- 
sociation will be happy to furnish guides for the 
various groups. Buses will be available at a nominal 
fee for those desiring them. It is hoped that in the 
informality of the tour the junior members of the 
various groups may get acquainted with each other. 
The Junior Historians will also be welcome at all 
meetings of the senior Association, either Friday or 
Saturday afternoons. 


Mrs. Knepper was detained in Houston with problems in con- 
nection with the berthing of the battleship Texas, and Dr. Rex 
W. Strickland, of the College of Mines, presided at the first 
session. 


Officers elected for the year of 1948-1949 are as follows: 


President: Dr. P. I. Nixon 
Vice-presidents: Herbert Gambrell, George A. Hill, Jr., 
Claude Elliott, Earl Vandale 
Executive Council: (Fellows) Eugene C. Barker (1951) 
(Members) Paul Adams (1953) 
The following persons contributed to the book auction, which 
this year grossed about $620. 
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Dr. W. P. Webb 

Miss Mae Richardson 
Dr. Claude Elliott 

Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Mrs. Eugene A. Holmgreen 
Mr. Walace Hawkins 
Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross 
Mr. R. H. Porter 

Mr. L. W. Kemp 

Miss Amelia Williams 
Miss Eleanor Patrick 
Miss Adina De Zavala 
Miss Virgie Sanders 

Dr. R. L. Biesele 

Judge Ralph Yarborough 
Mrs. Nancy ‘Taylor 
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Dr. C. S. Potts 

Mr. Ted Dealey 

Dr. M. W. Rogers 

Mr. Roger Norman Conger 
Mr. Carl Hertzog 

Mr. R. M. Green 

Mr. Worth S. Ray 

Miss Frances Donecker 
Dr. H. Bailey Carroll 
Rabbi Henry Cohen 
Mr. Matt Weeks 

Mr. Frank Rosengren 
Mr. Randall E. Briscoe 
Mr. George P. Isbell 
Houston Public Library 
Mr. Paul Adams 


Mr. W. M. Pearce 

Mr. E. T. Miller 

Mr. Fred Smith 

Mrs. C. E. Mead 

Mrs. John A. Lomax 
Dr. Henry Maresh 

Dr. Albert Woldert 

Mr. J. Evetts Haley 
United Daughters of Confederacy 
Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
The Steck Company 

Dr. John V. Haggard 


Miss Louise Kelly 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Ferguson 
Mrs. J. F. Lentz 

Mr. Malcolm McLean 

Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Mr. Frank Caldwell 

Mr. E. W. Winkler 

Mr. Charles F. Heartman 
Mr. Hobart Huson 

Mr. Colby D. Hall 

Mr. C. L. Patterson 

Mrs. Roger Childress 

Mr. Garland Adair 


To all of the above contributors the Association extends its 
sincerest appreciation. For the extensiveness of their contribu- 
tions special thanks were announced at the auction to Professor 
W. P. Webb, Mr. Dan Ferguson, and Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross. 
Mrs. Gross, who sent in some twenty items, also made a request 
that should attract several members. The request was by way of 
complimenting Herbert Fletcher's account of the auction; but, 
Mrs. Gross says, “Now I want some member—not a dealer—to 
describe the 1948 auction.” Several accounts from just the normal, 
limited means collectors would be much in order. 

Also for special acknowledgment should be listed, as in previous 
years, George P. Isbell, who served again at the auction as “High 
Sheriff.” As auctioneers Wilbert H. Timmons, Gene Hollon, 
William C. Pool, and Robert Amsler kept the books moving 
across the counter. J. D. Matlock, Mary Handy, Tommye J. Noble, 
Mary Lou Proctor, and Mary Frances Payne assisted the office 
staff as checkers and pages. 
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According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1948 meeting were: 


Mr. Charles F. Heartman 
Mr. Arthur Lefevre, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. P. I. Nixon 
Mr. Walter Foster 

Judge Royall R. Watkins 
Mr. Dan Ferguson 

Mr. Roy H. Kimble 

Mr. S. B. Gimble 

Mr. J. W. Williams 

Miss Louise Kelly 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Lee, Sr. 


Mr. Ramon F. Adams 
Mrs. T. S. Sutherland 
Mrs. Malcolm D. McLean 
Mr. Henry B. Webb 

Mr. Malcolm D. McLean 
Mr. R. B. Blake 

Miss Elizabeth Taylor 
Mr. J. Evetts Haley 

Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
Mr. J. W. Saxon 

Mr. Thomas L. Saxon 
Miss Adina De Zavala 
Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Mrs. Howell Ward 

Mrs. Murman B. Stoner 
Mr. Ray Holder 

Mr. Charles $. McCombs 
Mr. Fred R. Cotten 

Mr. Deed L. Vest 

Mrs. Nell M. Cole 

Miss Mary Tod 

Mrs. J. F. Lentz 

Mr. Ray J. Kelley 

Mr. Roger N. Conger 
Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry 
Mr. Gene Hollon 

Mr. Samuel E. Asbury 
Mrs. E. A. Holmgreen 
Mrs. Henry Wofford 
Mrs. Ben Edwards 

Miss Annie Shelton 

Mrs. Jene Wagner 

Mr. and Mrs. Millard Cope 
Mr. Joseph W. Young 
Miss Rosa Tod Hamner 
Mr. Earl Vandale 

Mr. Claude Elliott 

Mrs. Claude Elliott 

Mr. James ‘Taylor 

Col. M. L. Crimmins 


Judge Harbert Davenport 
Mr. H. M. Henderson 


. Miss Iris Shuford 


Mr. Paul Adams 

Admiral W. L. Mann 

Dr. Valin R. Woodward 
Mr. Joseph Schmitz 

Mr. O. R. Bertram 

Mr. R. E. McClendon 
Mr. Ray Gerhardt 

Mr. George Isbell 

Mrs. Paul H. Goldmann 
Miss Frances Donecker 
Mr. I. J. Cox 

Miss Midge Langendorff 
Mrs. Sybil Jordan 

Mrs. Sam Vincent 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe O. Naylor 
Mrs. Nancy Taylor 

Mr. Duncan Robinson 
Mr. Ernest C. Shearer 
Rev. L. U. Spellman 

Mrs. L. U. Spellman 

Mrs. Louise Barnett 

Mr. D. D. Tidwell 

Mr. C. E. Castaneda 

Mr. Matt Weeks 

Mrs. Matt Weeks 

Mrs. Herbert Fletcher 
Mrs. Ada C. Penn 

Mrs. Tom E. Johnson 
Miss Annie May Schrimsher 
Mr. Herbert Gambrell 
Miss Pauline A. Pinckney 
Mr. Herbert Fletcher 

Mr. Harry E. Payne 

Miss Frances Alexander 
Miss May H. Dickens 
Mrs. Charles C. McConnell 
Mrs. J. R. Wilhelm 

Mrs. Cora Carleton Glassford 
Mrs. Starkey Duncan 

Mr. A. C. Amsler 

Mrs. H. G. Hendricks 
Mr. David R. Dawdy 

Mr. W. M. Hudson 

Mr. E. C. Barksdale 

Mr. Rex W. Strickland 
Mrs. Gertrude Blake Rich 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Yarborough 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Maresh 
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Mr. Lloyd Lassen 

Mr. Carl Hertzog 

Mrs. Carl Hertzog 

Mr. Sawnis Aldridge 

Mr. B. B. Hardy 

Mr. A. C, Burnett 

Mr. Joe B. Frantz 

Mr. R. W. Steen 

Mr. N. C. Belk 

Miss Siddie R. Armstrong 
Mr. Joseph Dixon Mailock 
Miss Maxine Sevidge 
Miss Carolyn Hyman 
Mrs. Fred Daggett 

Mrs. Ella K. Daggett Stumpf 
Mr. C. C. Jeffries 

Mrs. Clara Lentz 

Mr. R. W. Pettway 

Mr. Harry Benge Crozier 
Mr. Louis Lenz 

Mr. Fred Green 

Mr. Robert W. Schmidt 
Mrs. Ada Mary Maddox 
Mr. J. M. Nance 

Miss Winifred Woods 
Mr. H. D. Woods 

Col. Curtis B. Dall 

Miss Mary Jane Gentry 
Miss Eleanor White 

Mr. A. Garland Adair 
Mrs. N. C. Belk 
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Mr. Gerry Doyle 

Mrs. R. L. Biesele 

Mr. Lyle McCaleb 

Mr. J. Horace Bass 

Mr. Stuart McGregor 
Miss Margaret Bierschwale 
Miss Zelma Scott 

Mr. Al B. Nelson 

Mrs. Max Weinert 

Miss Bessie May Weibling 
Miss Josephine A. Weibling 
Mrs. Grace Lewis Miller 
Mr. Guy B. Harrison, Jr. 
Mr. J. D. Bragg 

Sister M. Carmelita, O.P. 
Sister M. Hyacinth, O.P. 
Mr. Chesley Bowman 
Mrs. R. G. Halter 

Mrs. John L. Browne 
Mrs. Warren Moore 

Mrs. Philip W. Harral 
Mrs. O. M. Farnsworth 
Miss Frances McMillin 
Miss Estelle Folk 

Miss Charmion Shelby 
Mrs. Marcell Lively Hamer 
Mrs. Coral Tullis 

Mrs. Clarence Lohman 
Miss Vernie Newman 

Mr. Lee J. Woods 

Mr. J. Frank Dobie 


Between 150 and 200 Junior Historians representing six- 
teen chapters met for the Annual Junior Historian Meeting 
held on May 1 in the Crystal Ball Room of the Driskill Hotel. 
Papers were read and chapter reports made at the morning meet- 
ing. Chapter reports indicated that the Junior Historians had 
expanded their activities beyond the major obligations of inves- 
tigating and writing the local history of Texas to include such 
worth-while projects as gathering books and food for European 
school children. 

The first post-war Junior Historian luncheon was held in the 
Maximilian Room of the Driskill, at which time Dr. R. L. Biesele 
announced the winners of the 1948 Junior Historian Writing 
Contest and the 1948 Chapter Awards. Prizes of ‘Texas books and 
cash totaling $420 were presented. During the afternoon the 
Junior Historians were conducted on a historical tour of Austin. 
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The treasurer’s report follows: 


Tue Texas STATE HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Financial Report for the Year Ended March 1, 1948 


An abridgment of a complete report drawn by the auditor and submitted to the 
Executive Council. 


Exhibit 1 
Texas State Historical Association Balance Sheet, Murch 1, 1948 


ASSETS 
Cash Funds: 
Savings Fund ........ 87.62 
Publications Fund .... 4494-34 
Handbook Expense Fund 1,864.62 
Parucular Purpose Fund ............. 324-72 
Keceivables: 
Investments: 


U. S. Savings Bonds, Series F (Current redemption value) . .$73,140.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series B (Including matured interest 
Equity By Fund: — 
special Fund .. $13,805.00 
Publications Fund ......... 60,372.50 
Total Investments ........ 74,177.50 
$91,189.64 


EQUITIES 
Liabilities: 
Net Worth: 
Balance—March 1, 1947 ...... $67,483.06 
Net Additions this Fiscal Year .............. FN Oak . 23,397-82 
Balance—March 1, 1948 (Exhibit 2): go,880.88 
$91,189.64 
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Exhibit 2 
Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —All Funds 
Years Ending March 1, 1947 and March 1, 1948 
Increase or 
1946-1947 1947-1948 Decrease* 


Beginning Balances: 


Expense Fand 3,366.00 60.12 3,305 .88* 
Receipts: 
41,925.20 28,009.25  13,915-95* 
Handbook Expense Fund 74-50 4,500.00 4:425.50 
Disbursements: 
2,600.00 6,600.00 4,000.00 
Hangbook Expense Fund 3,380.38 2,695.50 684.88* 
Riantibook Expense Fund ................... 60.12 1,864.62 1,804.50 
Particular Parpose Fund 324.72 


Exhibit 3 
Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —General Fund 
Years Ending March 1, 1947 and March 1, 1948 
Increase or 
1946-1947 1947-1948 Decrease* 


Receipts: 
Revenue Receipts 
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Reprints and ‘Quarteriies 1,182.54 1,315.40 132.86 
Total Revenvic Receipts $ 8,551.55 $12,209.52 $ 3,657.97. 
Non-Revenue Receipts 
Cancelled Checks and Redeposits .......... $ 6.50 $ 17.27 $ 10.77 
sale of Dominican Bond 516.46* 
Transfer from Rockefeller Fund ........... 380.00 375.00 5.00* 
Transfer from Handbook Fund ........... 21.60* 
Collections for Publications Fund ......... ........ 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Total Non-Revenue Receipts .......... $ 924.56 $ 1,892.27 $ 967.71 
Expenditures: 
Printing junior 1,279.86 1,193.26 86.60* 
Salaries and Clerical Assistance .............. 888.75 734-80 153-95* 
Stationery and Supplies: 40.85 83.10 42.25 
ettering and Engraving... 181.09 76.78 104.31* 
Prives' for Junior Historians 330-75 341.25 10.50 
Purchase of Bonds (reimbursed) ............ 516.46* 
Transfer to Humble Fund (advance) ........ ........ 500.00 500.00 
$11,094.01 $12,778.64 $ 1,684.63. 
Excess of Receipts over Expenditures......... 1,323.15 
Excess of Expenditures over Receipts......... $1,617,900 


The following resolution submitted by Mr. Leslie Waggener, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, was adopted unani- 
mously by the Executive Council with reference to the handling 
of Publication Funds. 


(1) All funds collected, or subsequently collected, by the Ways and 
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Means Committee for the Publication Fund shall be held in a separate 
account, designated Publication Fund, and not mingled with any 
other Association account. 


(2) The Publication Fund shall be used exclusively for the publica- 
tion by the Association of books relating to Texas subjects; the Pub- 
lication Fund shall not be used for the payment of general nor 
operating expenses nor salaries but solely for actual publishing costs 
of ‘Texas books; by this statement it is understood that periodical 
publishing costs of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, the Junior 
Historian, etc., are not to be drawn from the Publication Fund. 


(3) The Publication Fund is to be revolving in nature; that is, pro- 
ceeds from the sale of books from this fund shall be deposited in the 
Publication Fund account. 


(4) The audit report of the Association shall show the Publication 
Fund each year in a separate schedule, and inventories of books pub- 
lished from this fund shall be announced in the auditor’s report. 


(5) Investment of the Publication Fund shall be limited to United 
States Treasury bonds, and all accountings for holdings of this fund 
must be always in terms of aforesaid bonds, bank deposits, or unsold 
books. 


(6) No removals from the Publication Fund for the payment of 
obligations incurred by reason of book publication shall be made 
by the Treasurer of the Association except on statement approved 
by the Director of the Association. 


At the business session the following resolution was offered by 
Judge Royall R. Watkins and Mr. Dan Ferguson. 


Wuereas, The History of Texas is taught only 414 months in the 
Elementary Grades of our Public Schools, and 

Wuereas, The State Board of Education in recent months adopted 
a Geography of Texas, to be taught in the Elementary Grades of our 
Public Schools, and 

Wuereas, There is a wealth of material, both old and new, per- 
taining to the History of Texas which is available to the school chil- 
dren of ‘Texas, as supplemental reading, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved—That the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, request and urge the State Department of Education to change 
the course of Texas History in the Elementary Grades, so that it may 
be taught for a full nine months period and that the Geography of 
Texas, be taught with the History of Texas, during the same period, 
and that likewise, such supplementary reading of suitable books on 
the various phases of the History of ‘Texas, be recommended for use 
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in connection with the teaching of Texas History in our Public 
Schools. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

It was announced at the business meeting that the Executive 
Council had unanimously recommended that the Constitution 
be amended by the substitution of “‘sixty” for “fifty” in the state- 
ment: “The number of fellows shall never exceed fifty.” Some 
discussion followed on whether the assembled group could qualify 
for the constitutional requirement of a “ballot by circularizing.” 
The final decision was to send a circular notice to the member- 
ship. It is hoped that all will be prompt in their reply when 
the ballot is received from the office. 

Just fifteen minutes before the final Quarterly copy was to go 
to the printers a double-page sketch of characters at the auction 
was received from Gerry Doyle of the San Jacinto Museum of 
History Association in Houston. Doyle’s drawings are appended. 
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Notes and Documents 


W. G. Freeman’s Keport on the Eighth Military 


Department 


Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 
(Continued) 


I left Corpus Christi June 26th, and pursuing the line of march of 
the Army of Occupation in 1846, reached Fort Brown, distant 174 
miles in nearly a Southernly Direction, July ist. The only water 
courses met with on the route were the Agua Dolce, San Fernandez 
(the bed of which was then dry), Santa Gertrudes, and the Arroyo 
Colorado—this last being salt. Water was, however, found in ponds 
at convenient intervals and in sufficient quantity until within 8 miles 
of the Arroyo Colorado, from which point to Fort Brown, 45 miles, 
none was obtained except from one small stagnant pool. Numerous 
salt ponds and lakes were passed on the march. The Colorado was 
nearly dry. Its bed at the crossing is about 250 feet wide and in parts 
boggy, as were the beds of two or three extensive salt lakes which it 
was necessary to cross. After heavy rains these lakes must become too 
deep for the passage of Wagons. With the exceptions above stated 
the road from Corpus Christi to Fort Brown may be called a good 
one in ordinary seasons. The country between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande is mostly prairie with occasional patches of mosquit [sic], 
scrub and post oak. Much of the land is covered with a luxuriant 
growth of the rich mosquit grass, thus adapting it peculiarly to stock 
raising purposes. There are very few settlements, however, except in 
the vicinity of Corpus Christi and the Rio Grande. The great obsta- 
cles to settlement have heretofore been the fear of Indian depreda- 
tions, and the want of water. The latter objection, I am told, may be 
obviated by boring Artesian Wells to the depth of (not exceeding) 
500 feet, but I doubt whether it will not always operate to prevent 
any considerable occupation of the country. 


VI.—Brazos SANTIAGO DEPOT. 


I did not visit this place because the Assistant Quartermaster in 
charge, Capt. Stewart Van Vliet,*° who resides at Fort Brown, told 


40Stewart Van Vliet graduated from the Military Academy in 1840. He was made 
a brigadier general of the Volunteers on September 23, 1861. He was breveted 
lieutenant colonel, colonel, and brigadier general on October 28, 1864, for faithful 
service during the war. He was made a major general March 13, 1865, for 
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me there was nothing to be seen there except the buildings, and I 
obtained from him all the information concerning it that will prob- 
ably be deemed essential. 

The depot, a rough sketch of which and of the adjacent country 
(Figure B) accompanies this report, is on the island of Brazos San- 
tiago, nine miles from the mouth of the Rio Grande and thirty miles, 
in an easternly direction, from Fort Brown. It is approached by the 
channel around the north end of the island, which at full tides has 
a depth of eight feet. Vessels drawing 714 feet can cross the bar at 
certain stages of water, but none of more than 614 feet draft should 
be freighted by the government. The mail is received semi-monthly 
by steamer from New Orleans. Fort Brown and Ringgold Barracks 
are the only posts that receive supplies through the Brazos. The stores 
are transported by contract—a steamer running from the depot to 
Fort Brown, in connection with one from that post to Ringgold Bar- 
racks. This contract was entered into by Bvt. Maj. Chapman, Asst. 
Quartermaster, with M. Kennedy & Co., for two years from February 
10, 1852. The rates paid (which will be given hereafter) seem to me 
high, but they were doubtless the most advantageous that could be 
obtained at the time. 

Three citizens are employed, a clerk at $75 per month, a boatman 
at $30, and a labourer to take care of horses, assist with boats, &c., at 
$15. The Government does not own the land on which the depot 
stands. A guard of one corporal and two privates is detached from 
Fort Brown for the protection of the depot buildings. 


VII.—Fort Brown— (Inspected July 2, to July 4, 1853.) 


This post adjoins the town of Brownsville and is immediately 
below it on the Rio Grande, being about go miles above the mouth 
of that river. Opposite and one mile distant is Matamoras, the most 
considerable Mexican town on the Rio Grande frontier. Brownsville 
until recently enjoyed a brisk trade and was fast increasing in popu- 
lation, but the late unlawful expeditions against Mexico, of which 
it was the centre, are said to have inflicted a severe blow on its pros- 
perity. It now numbers some 2,000 inhabitants. There is a regular 
mail communication semi-monthly, by steamer from the Brazos, with 
New Orleans, and by land conveyance, weekly, with Corpus Christi, 
Ringgold Barracks, Fort McIntosh and Fort Duncan. The present 
post does not occupy the site of old Fort Brown, but is above it. It 
has no defences and the command are quartered, in framed houses— 
please see rough plan marked C. Being the principal point on the 
river, a garrison must always be maintained here as long as the 
fcithful service in *he Quartermaster’s Department and major general of the 


Volunteers for faithiul and meritorious service during the war. He died on March 
28, 1901. Heitman, Historical Register of the United States Army, I, 984. 
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opposite bank is Mexican soil. Some arrangements for defense should 
therefore be made and barracks provided for at least a regiment of 
men. The present force is entirely inadequate. 

The Government does not own the ground occupied by Fort Brown, 
and it ought now to be secured. The title is in dispute, but that, I 
learn, would constitute no serious obstacle to the purchase, as a law 
of ‘Texas, passed in 1849, provides for such cases. I have no Digest of 
the laws of ‘Texas to refer to, but understand the act in relation to 
sites required by the General Government within the State for mili- 
tary purposes, is to the following effect:—If the owner of the land 
which the United States want refuses to sell, the agent of the Govern- 
ment goes before the Judge of the District Court and makes known 
the state of the case. The Judge is then required to empanel a jury 
who will fix the price of the land, which price is paid over to the 
owner, who gives a good title. Where no owners can be found, or the 
title is in litigation, the agent of the government applies to the Judge 
as above; a jury is empanelled, the price fixed, and the amount paid 
into the hands of a State or County officer, where it is retained until 
owners of the land are found. The person to whom the money is 
paid over is required to give a title which the law makes good. 

The garrison of Fort Brown consists of Light Company B, 4th 
Artillery (recently remounted) and Company K, same regiment, 
commanded by the junior Major thereof, Bvt. Lieut. Col. Lucian B. 
Webster.*! I reviewed and inspected the command July 3d, and the 
strength on parade was as follows:— 


Field & Staff. Maj. L. B. Webster, (Bvt. Lt. Col.) and Surgeon S. 
P. Moore.*? 


Company B. Capt. J. W. Phelps,** 1st Lieuts. H. M. Whiting* 
& E. Hayes,*® and 52 men. 


41Lucian Bonaparte Webster graduated from the Military Academy in 1823. He 
was breveted major on September 23, 1846, for gallantry at Monterrey, and 
lieutenant colonel on February 23, 1847, for gallantry at Buena Vista. He died on 
November 4, 1853. Ibid., 1013. 

42Samuel Preston Moore was made a major surgeon on April go, 1849, and 
resigned his commission on February 25, 1861. He was a surgeon general in the 
Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He died on May 31, 1889. Ibid., 723. 

48John Wolcott Phelps graduated from the Military Academy in 1836, and 
resigned his commission on November 4, 1859. He became a colonel in the 1st 
Vermont Infantry on May 9g, 1861, and was made brigadier general in the Volun- 
teers on May 17, 1861. He died on February 2, 1885. Jbid., 788. 

4##Henry Macomb Whiting graduated from the Military Academy in 1842, and 
was breveted first lieutenant on February 23, 1847, for gallantry at Buena Vista. 
He died on October 8, 1853. Ibid., 1030. 

45Edmund Hayes graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1846. 
He died on November 25, 1853. Ibid., 515. 
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Company K. 1st Lt. J. P. Garesché,*® ed Lt. H. E. Dungan,** Bvt. 

ed Lt. G. L. Hartsuff,*8 and 51 men. 
The absent officers were:— 

Company B. 2d Lt. R. Saxton,** reported absent without leave 
since Apl. 28, 1853. [This officer is believed to be on 
detached service. He has been a long time absent 
from company duty.] 

Company K. Capt. W. G. Freeman, (Bvt. Lt. Col.) Asst. Adjt. Genl 
—not served with his company since Nov. 15, 1841; 
and ist Lt. R. S. Smith,®® on detached service Mily. 
Acade. since transfer to Regt. in 1848. (Lt. S. has been 
at the Academy since his appointment in the Army, 
Dec. 31, 1840.) 

The troops marched in review with commendable precision, and 
the subsequent exercises showed that attention had been paid to their 
instruction. Their arms were in high order, and their clothing neat 
and fitted to their persons. As a body the men were well set up, and 
they appeared under arms to much advantage. The uniform of the 
old pattern was worn, the two companies here (by a recent General 
order) being required to use it until the supply in the Clothing 
depot is exhausted. Company K is armed and equipped as infantry. 
Company B was one of the four companies originally designated as 
Light Artillery and served as such throughout the Mexican War. It 
was dismounted in 1851, retaining its arms and accoutrements, and 
it appeared on inspection with sabres only. A late order restores its 
battery, but the horses had not been received. The company was 
exercised at the School of the piece and also in the sword exercise, in 
both of which the men exhibited proficiency. 

The battery consists of two pieces and two howitzers. The guns 


[M. N.] *To duty with Gov. Stevens Expedition—S. O. 7. Apl. 14/53. 

46Julius Peter Garesché graduated from the United States Military Academy in 
1841. He was commissioned a lieutenant colonel on July 17, 1862, and was killed 
on December 31, 1862, at Murfreesboro, Tennessee. [bid., 446. 

47Second Lieutenant Hugh E. Dungan graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1850. He died on November 11, 1853. [bid., 388. 

48George Lucas Hartsuff graduated from the Military Academy in 1852. He was 
made brigadier general of Volunteers on April 15, 1862, was breveted colonel on 
September 17, 1862, for gallantry at Antietam; brigadier general on March 13, 
1865, in the campaign terminating with the surrender of General Robert E. Lee; 
and major general for gallant and meritorious service in the field. [bid., 507. 

49Rufus Saxton graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1849. 
He was breveted brigadier general in the Volunteers on April 15, 1862, and major 
general in the Volunteers on January 12, 1865. He received the Medal of Honor for 
defense of Harpers Ferry from May 26 to May go, 1862. [bid., 862. 

50Richard Somers Smith graduated from the United States Military Academy 
in 1834. He was a lieutenant colonel quartermaster in General Sanford’s Division 
of the New York Volunteers from May 15 to July 25, 1861. He died on January 23, 
1877. Ibid., go2. 
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themselves are in good condition, but the wood work of the carriages, 
from exposure to the sun and wind, has lost in strength of fibre and 
become brittle. The harness from long service and want of storage is 
likewise much injured. Capt. Phelps prefers a battery wholly of 
howitzers, and has made a requisition for four new ones. He is also 
in favour of substituting a revolver for the sabre now used—to be 
worn on the left hip in a leather case attached to a waist belt, the 
cartridge box to be slung as in the diagrams. 

The company quarters were in good police, but they are insufficient 
for the full complement of eighty-six men. The storage for clothing 
is inadequate. The moth is very destructive, and there ought to be 
room enough to admit of the clothing being frequently overhauled 
and aired. 

The post records and company books are kept with neatness and 
according to Regulations. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Capt. Stewart Van Vliet performs the duties of Quartermaster at 
the post though not attached to the command, his station being at 
the Brazos. No purchases are made, all supplies coming from New 
Orleans. The transportation paid, under contract, from Brazos to the 
post, is as follows:—Corn and oats 15 cents per bushel; hay $2 per bale; 
lumber $10 per 1,000 feet; shingles $1.25, per thousand; for all pound 
freight, 30 cents for 100 Ibs.; for all measurement freight, 10 cents per 
cubic foot; soldiers $3 per man; horses and mules, $5 per head. For 
subsistence stores, the rates paid are:—flour, bread, apples, onions and 
potatoes, 50 cents per barrel; beans, rice, coffee, sugar, salt and bacon, 
6o cents per barrel; pork, molasses, krout, vinegar, or any other wet 
barrel, $1 per barrel. 

The operations of the Department are on a limited scale, though 
a considerable amount of property, much of it nearly unserviceable, 
has accumulated. The average annual expenses at Fort Brown and 
Brazos Santiago, do not exceed $20,000. Labour can be had for from 
$15 to $20 per month. Oats are received from New Orleans. Hay is 
cut from the adjoining prairies by the labour of extra duty men. The 
grass is very indifferent. A better article should be supplied. 

There are no stables for the horses of the battery. Those formerly 
in use consisted of a light frame work covered with tarpaulins, or 
heavy canvas—an expensive article and soon destroyed by the winds. 

Capt. Van Vliet’s official papers were in good order, and his ac- 
counts are seasonally rendered. He is attentive to his duties and 
watchful of the public interests. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 
First Lieut. Edmund Hayes, 4th Artillery, is in charge of this 
department. A soldier is detailed from the command as a clerk and 
assistant. 
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From four to six months supply of that part of the ration not 
liable to injury from the effects of the climate is usually on hand; of 
perishable articles, only about six weeks supply—the frequency and 
ease of communication with New Orleans obviating the necessity of 
keeping in the warehouse a larger amount of such articles. The 
provisions, which appear to be of good quality, are stored in a secure 
building and every attention is paid to their preservation. The prin- 
cipal loss has been in bacon, some 3,500 pounds having been con- 
demned in May last by a Board of Survey and sold. All of it had been 
in store a year or more. Lieut. Hayes’ practice now is to take it from 
the barrels as soon as received and hang it up, except during the 
rainy season. This will doubtless be beneficial. 

The average cost of the ration is thirteen cents. Fresh beef, of fair 
quality, is obtained by contract at 514 cents per pound. No other 
parts of the ration could be purchased in the vicinity to advantage. 
The excess of purchases and contingencies over the amount received 
from sales, is about $200 per month. The cash on hand is $1,721. 
(Provisions are received from New Orleans, and Lt. Hayes reports 
that he has found the stores sent him “to be, for the most part, very 
good.” I think it right to state this, as I heard at some other posts 
much fault found with the quality of New Orleans provisions.) 

Lieut. Hayes is familiar with his duties and keeps his public 
accounts with extreme neatness. 


MeEpiIcAL DEPARTMENT. 


This department is under charge of Surgeon S. P. Moore, to whose 
kindness I am indebted for the notes which follow relative to the 
medical statistics of the post. 

From the occupation of Fort Brown until within two years past, 
the position has been considered a healthy one; but since its occu- 
pancy it has been visited by four epidemics—yellow fever, cholera, 
and the dengue twice. The malarial fevers appertaining to a South- 
ern climate were not frequent. The last year, however, fevers pre- 
vailed to a very great extent on the lower Rio Grande, especially 
intermittent fever, since which time it appears almost impossible to 
eradicate the disease from the systems of the patients—relapses oc- 
curring time and again, in spite of the patient being drugged with 
those medicines that usually cure the malady. The prevalence of these 
fevers can be attributed to excessive dry weather, no rain of conse- 
quence falling in summer, succeeded in the fall by heavy and repeated 
rains and oppressive heat, and to recruits being sent to the post at 
an improper season of the year. For instance, the last detachment 
arrived in June, and the fevers were principally confined to them, 
as will be seen by referring to and noting the great increase of the 
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cases in the gd and 4th quarters of 1852. To show the action of the 
climate upon the unacclimated a synopsis for three years is subjoined: 


Whole No. 
Period of cases of Cases of Strength Remarks 
disease fever of command 
1850 
1st Quarter 73 5 382 
2d “i 40 2 319 
3d EP 40 12 296 All of these 
4th ‘a 67 38 279 fever cases were 
of dengue. 
1851 
1st Quarter 397 
2d me 113 23 329 
3d 62 10 243 Dengue again 
4th ai 74 34 307 prevailed. 
1852 
1st Quarter 24 3 231 
2d o- 89 14 338 
3d i 230 123 446 
4th ee 222 189 459 


As might be expected from the excessive heat of the climate, dis- 
eases of the digestive organs are frequent, and these diseases with 
fevers, caused the sick report of 1852 to be so large. 

The Hospital in all its arrangements was in admirable condition 
—the sick being well cared for, the supply of medicines abundant, 
and the bedding and other hospital stores (as such things always are 
in the Medical Department) of the very best quality. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


A considerable quantity of Ordnance and Ordnance stores have 
accumulated here, much of it having been left by the troops at the 
close of the Mexican War. Many of the guns are not mounted and 
the carriages of others are rotting. I inspected the post ordnance (as 
also some belonging to Company K, 4th Artillery) and took the 
steps pointed out in the Ordnance Regulations to have it disposed 
of. The magazine is a substantial brick structure and keeps the 
ammunition dry, but it is not in position, being without the garrison 
enclosure, too far to be defended. A large brick building of two 
stories intended as a gun shed and harness room, and for the storage 
of Company clothing, was commenced about two years ago, but 
suspended, when far advanced towards completion, by orders from 
Washington. The post ordnance and the field battery remain, in 
consequence, without protection. Two thousand dollars, or at most 
$2,500, would finish this building. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Cisterns. Strange as it may appear for a post situated on a large 
fresh water river, the troops at Fort Brown stand much in need of 
good drinking water. There are two causes for this—ist, the river at 
certain seasons of the year is so impregnated with mineral matter as 
to be distasteful and unwholesome; and ad, the post being immedi- 
ately below the cities of Brownsville and Matamoros, the water comes 
down filled with the refuse of those two places. Cisterns would greatly 
contribute to the comfort, if not the health, of the command. From 
the cheapness of brick in the neighborhood I learn a good cistern 
can be built of that material, of the capacity of 12,000 gallons, for 
something less than $150. 

2. Double bunks. The practice of putting two soldiers in the same 
bed is now very generally condemned. The objections to it are too 
obvious to be enumerated. The iron bedstead for a single person, 
with a hinge in the middle to fold up and serve as a seat by day 
would be a great improvement, and is respectfully recommended as 
a fixture of the barracks of all permanent garrisons. 

g. Clothing not made up properly. Complaints were made of the 
clothing furnished being disproportioned to the human figure—inordi- 
nately large in some dimensions, and entirely too small in others. 
Extensive alterations, in consequence, are rendered necessary, and 
sometimes these cannot be made without piecing the garment. For 
instance, in the whole command at Fort Brown I am informed there 
is not one soldier who wears either a coat, jacket, or overalls as it 
is issued to him; and in one of the companies (K) there are twelve 
men for whom it is necessary to lengthen the legs of the largest size 
overalls (No. 4) by piecing them from one and a half to three and 
a half inches. Lieut. Garesché, under date of July 3, 1853, addressed 
me a special communication on this and other matters affecting his 
Company, a copy of which marked W, is appended to this report. 

4. Indian rubber Canteens, Knapsacks, &c.—Articles of this material 
will not answer in a hot climate. The composition softens when 
exposed to the sun, and in unslinging knapsacks for inspection of 
clothing I frequently observed the backs of the men’s jackets so 
stained as probably to be ruined. The old knapsack is the best, but 
the paint should be thoroughly dried before they are sent from the 
clothing depot. The tin canteen covered with cloth, keeps water 
cooler than any other and is believed to be preferred for field service. 

5. Baled Clothing. This mode of packing diminishes the expense 
of transportation, but is liable to the serious objection that the bale 
cannot be repacked when once opened, it being impossible to get the 
articles again into their former bulk. As a consequence the Company 
commander usually receipts for the clothing according to the invoice 
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without attempting to ascertain its correctness. It is suggested that 
each company be provided with a sufficient number of strong wooden 
boxes with locks and stout hinges to hold its necessary clothing. Into 
these boxes, which should be accounted for on the returns as Com- 
pany property, the contents of the bales could be transferred as re- 
ceived; and they ought to be made of such dimensions that two (or 
three) of them would just fit into a government wagon. By such an 
arrangement the clothing would be always convenient for issue, it 
could be readily aired, and whenever it was necessary to move from 
one station to another it could be transported with facility. 

6. Insufficiency of the rations of pork, bacon and beans. Without 
expressing an opinion as to the alleged inadequacy of these parts of 
the ration, I beg to invite attention to Lieut. Garesché’s news on the 
subject, as set forth in the paper marked W, to which reference has 
already been made. 

(To be continued) 
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American Powder’s Part in Winning 
Independence 
M.L. CRIMMINS ° 


N searching for the secret of the success of the untrained army 
of Texas in the Texan War for Independence, the writer 
found a clue in the superiority in the fire powder of the 

Americans recorded in a rare book, A Visit to Texas. 

In the Battle of Conception on October 28, 1835, there were 
ninety-one Texans against four hundred Mexican cavalrymen. 
The Texan force at Conception consisted of American volunteers 
that had been successful at the Battle of Gonzales on October 2, 
1835, and, in addition, Texas settlers that joined the volunteers 
while en route to San Antonio de Bexar. The best evidence that 
the members of the Texan volunteer force were not equipped as 
soldiers was their eagerness to obtain soldier equipment. 

When the Battle of Conception was over, the Texans reported 
sixty of the enemy killed and forty wounded with a loss of but 
one on the American—Texan side. That meant the Mexican loss 
was about 25 per cent balanced against an American loss of 1 
per cent.? The Texas traveler reports: 


We looked upon their cartridges as the greatest prize, and eagerly 
seized their cartridge-boxes. But on examining the powder, we found 
it little better than pounded charcoal, and, after a trial, rejected it as 
altogether useless. It was by far the poorest powder I ever saw, and 
burnt so badly that we could clearly account for the inefficacy of the 
enemy’s fire. Compared with the double Dupont, with which we had 
been furnished, it was evident that we had vastly the advantage over 
our enemy in this particular. We therefore emptied all the cartridges, 
and saved only the bullets.* 

They held our rifles in such dread, that they would fly when out- 
numbering us seven or eight to one. We often knew of their suffering 


14 Visit to Texas: Being the Journal of a Traveller through Those Parts Most 
Interesting to American Settlers (2nd ed.; New York, Van Nostrand and Dwight, 
1836) . 

2James Bowie and J. W. Fannin’s report to General Stephen F. Austin in Frank 
W. Johnson, A History of Texas and Texans (Eugene C. Barker and Ernest William 
Winkler, eds.; 5 vols.; Chicago, 1914-1916), I, 280. 

8A Visit to Texas, 250. 
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the loss of four or five men in these affairs, while the poor powder 
they used almost secured us from any injury by their guns. ... I have 
many times seen their cannon shot bounding and rolling by us like 
foot-balls; and our men, after picking them up, would return them 
in earnest with our double Dupont.‘ 


The firm of McKinney and Williams, of Quintana at the mouth 
of the Brazos, has been said to have advanced the Texas Revolu- 
tion about $150,000, mostly in arms and ammunition. The Sam- 
uel May Williams papers in the Rosenberg Library at Galveston, 
Texas, reveal the following letter in point: 


Samuel M. Williams Esq Philader 14 Nov 1835 
N/Y 
D Sir. 
On receipt of your letter of 10 ins | engaged 75 kegs of Duponts first 
quality Powder—Viz 
50 Kegs Cannon 
13 do Musket 
12 do Rifle 
We expected from what the agent said to me that it would have been 
shipped, this day, from Marcus Hook, via the Canal, for Baltimore, 
we have been disappointed and it will not be ready until Wednesday, 
by the Evening Mail I write to your Brother to know if it will be in 
time, if not to advise me by return mail—I wrote to him the day the 
purchase was made saying it would be shipped today but have not 
heard from him I addressed the letter to Mr. Hy Williams Baltimore 
I will be pleased to see you on your arrival here— 
No news from ‘Texas 
I am truly, 
D. Sir 
Your obsvt 
James Hopce 
Addressed: 
Single 
Mr. Samuel M. Williams 
New York® 


The following statement is also significant in connection with 
the powder used by Texans in the War for Independence: 


4Ibid., 252. 
5Copies of this letter from Hodge to Williams have been furnished the writer 
through the courtesy of G. Lamar Wallis, Librarian of the Rosenberg Library, 
Galveston, Texas. It is apparently the only surviving document relating to the 
purchase of Du Pont powder by McKinney and Williams. The James Morgan 
collection in the same library was examined but with no returns. 
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Less spectacular than some of the newer industries but equally 
important to the history of the 4o’s was the part DuPont Powder 
played in the extension of United States territory—Texas the largest 
State, won its independence with the excellent product of the Brandy- 
wine Powders.* 


Among others who made a close study of the efficiency of Amer- 
ican powder was the firm of John Jacob Astor, the Du Pont’s 
largest customer. 

Lastly, the immortal David Crockett tells in his Autobiography' 
that Mr. DuPont gave him “half a dozen canisters of his best 
sportsman’s powder,” and it is probable that he kept his best 
powder for the most serious shooting; so he must have used it 
at the Alamo. 


®George A. Kerr, DuPont Romance (Wilmington, Delaware, 1938), 53. 
7The Life of David Crockett: An Autobiography (New York, 1902), 226. 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


ROBABLY the major item of interest to the membership of 

the Association at present is that the Association may be 

installed in its new quarters in the Old Library Building 
as early as September 1 of this year. At least that is the present 
estimate of the University architect. Probably not all of the units 
of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center can be set up and 
functioning by that time, but the first floor may be ready. Major 
problems have been encountered in connection with the stack 
areas. The special committee, the University building committee, 
the University administration, and the Regents have all worked 
hard at the many problems in connection with reconditioning 
the building. The final completion of the building will be a 
concrete fulfillment of long cherished dreams held by the many 
advocates of Texas history. 

Next it should be noted that Ohland Morton's Terdn and Texas 
was released by the Association in June. This book represents 
something of a publishing experiment on the part of the Asso- 
ciation. In a way the book is but a sample of a great amount of 
research and writing on the lives of outstanding Mexican states- 
men of the colonial period of Texas history that has gone on at 
the University under the inspiration of graduate professors in 
history, mostly Drs. Barker and Hackett. Actually it would be 
possible for Morton’s book to become the first of a series. Other 
fine studies made but all as yet unpublished which come to mind 
include: Raymond Estep, “The Lite of Lorenzo de Zavala,” and 
Helen Willits Harris, “The Public Life of Juan Nepomuceno 
Almonte.” Other studies in progress or just now being completed 
are: C, Alan Hutchinson, “Life and Political Role of Gomez 
Farias, Mexican Liberal,” and Wilbert H. Timmons, “Life of 
José Maria Morelos.” 


wow 
The Coryell County Historical Society was organized on De- 


cember 8, 1947. The initial meeting was held in the Club House 
of Raby Park in Gatesville. Upon a plan submitted by the Asso- 
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ciation a constitution and by-laws were adopted. The following 
officers were elected: 


President: Mrs. Tom R. Mears, Gatesville 
Vice Presidents: W. F. Brumbalow, Flat 
Mrs. Frank Lamb, Oglesby 
C. J. Shook, Pearl 
Sam J. Powell, Gatesville 
Secretary: Mrs. Fenno Straw, Jr., Gatesville 
Treasurer: Mrs. John R. Colgin, Gatesville 
Advisory Board: R. L. Saunders, Gatesville 
Emmet Dickie, Gatesville 
J. O. Brown, Gatesville 


Two members of the official family of the Association were 
present at the initial meeting, the Director and Mrs. J]. Bruce 
Duncan-of Waco, a member of the Executive Council. Both Mrs. 
Duncan and J are natives of Coryell County and it was a genuine 
pleasure to be present at the auspicious beginning of a fine coun- 
ty historical group. 

Much interest in the local history of Coryell County has been 
stimulated by Bob Saunders’ “Down Memory Lane,” a weekly 
column in the Gatesville Messenger and by the writing of Miss 
Zelma Scott’s thesis at the University on the history of Coryell 
County. 

Already the new society is beginning to pay dividends. Among 
their recent acquisitions is a complete file of the Camp Hood 
newspaper published during World War II. The Association ex- 
tends continued best wishes to the Coryell County group. 


w 
From the Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society for Jan- 
uary, 1948, it appears that Texas was as much a valid and attrac- 
tive topic of conversation in 1860 as today. The Bulletin, quoting 
from the Fulton, Missouri Telegraph of June 15, 1860, says: 


NEW TIN SHOP! Having returned from Texas to Fulton again, 
I want to call the attention of my old friends and patrons to this 
advertisement. __ Don’t forget your old friend; come and see if he 
don’t give you A BARGAIN, as cheap as any where you can find it. 
No matter if you don’t buy, he tells you interesting MATTERS 
FROM TEXAS, any how, and don’t ask any money for it.—A. Kayser. 
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The Alabama Historical Quarterly, VII, No. 4, for the winter 
of 1945 arrived in the office on March 16, 1948. This is proof 
positive of printing difficulties and delays in Alabama as well as 
in Texas. This issue contains (pp. 485-493) an article, ‘Texas 
Rangers a Unique Force: Like No Other Organization in the 
World,” taken from the San Francisco Chronicle, sometime after 
1883. Another item of interest to Texas is “General Albert Sidney 
Johnston,” by Sarah Margaret Smith. 

Leonora O'Neal, who became known to most Texas historians 
through her services in the Association’s office several years ago, 
was recently honored by being selected to receive the Laura 
McCall Award for 1947, signifying first place in the nation in 
home service activities. Miss O’Neal is now Home Service Director 
of Gulf States Utilities Company, Beaumont, Texas. The McCall 
Award stresses her efficiency, and Association members of a few 
years back will all agree most heartily. 

ww OW 

A letter from Professor S. W. Geiser of Southern Methodist 
University proves the value of Junior Historian investigations 
made by our young members. Dr. Geiser’s comments extend the 
information presented in Ann Blackwell's article, ‘Concrete: 
Yesterday and Today,” in the Junior Historian for March, 1948. 


The copy of the Junior Historian came today, and as usual I read 
it at one sitting, with much pleasure. The article on Concrete College 
interested me especially, as for a long time I have had materials on 
its founder and only president, Rev. John Van Epps Covey. A few 
statements concerning his moves make me wonder whether my own 
data are in error, or whether the student depended upon unreliable 
sources. 

Of course, there are certain obvious slips in the article. Thus (p. 8, 
col. 2) Covey is stated to have come to Concrete in 1856 (I note in 
Eby, 1918, p. 398, that the charter of Concrete College dates from 
Sept. 1, 1856; but no date is given for the opening.) ; while (p. 9, 
col. 1) it is stated that he came to Texas shortly after the Civil War, 
becoming pastor of the Baptist church at Palestine. “From there he 
came to Concrete in 1868.” 

My own data, in tabulated form, run as follows: 

February 11, 1821. Born at Fenner, Madison County, New York. 
Education at grammar school at Fenner. (?Academy?) 
1846-1849 Principal Campbell Academy, Lebanon, Tennessee. 
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March 7, 1847. Ordained Baptist minister at Lebanon, and pastor 
there, 1847-1849. 

1849-1854 Baptist pastor, Lexington, Greene County, New York; 
studied also at Madison University. (A.M., 1856; D.D., 1873.) 

1854 Financial Agent for Baptist Female College at Brownsville, 
Jefferson County, New York. 

1854-1857 Baptist pastor at Palestine, Texas, and president of the 
“Masonic College” there. 

1857-1858 Baptist pastor at Hallettsville. 

1858--1864 Baptist pastor at Live Oak. 

1864-1881 Baptist pastor at Concrete and Gonzales; founder and 
president of Concrete College, 1864-1881. 

1881-1884 Teacher at Tilden. 

1885-1898 Supply, resident at Cotulla. 

January 13, 1898. Died at Cotulla. 

From the foregoing (if correct) it would seem that Covey came to 
Texas in 1854, was pastor at Palestine before the Civil War, and 
went to Concrete in 1864. The statement re the closing of Concrete 
College and the move to Tilden seems to be correct, if my own data 
are reliable. 


The Rockdale Reporter for March 18, 1948, carried the fol- 
lowing article on the Junior Historian movement: 


A Junior Historian Chapter has been organized at the Rockdale 
high school by the Social Science department, sponsored by Miss 
Nora Duncum. George Sessions Perry is co-sponsor of the group. 

Membership, now totaling 75 students, is open to any student in 
the Social Science department of the Rockdale high school. C. M. 
Selman, superintendent, explains the new organization in detail as 
follows: 

The Junior Historian Association is affiliated with the Texas State 
Historical Association of which Dr. Walter P. Webb of the University 
of Texas was organizer. The object of the Junior Historian movement 
is to develop a knowledge of one’s homeland and to produce in the 
young people a love of their native land which is the basis of any 
truly worth-while patriotism. An organization of this movement makes 
for a closer bond and a more harmonious relation between the school 
and the community. Students receive basic training in the funda- 
mentals of literature and self-expression as well as in local history. 
Students are given the opportunity to enter their local writings com- 
petitively against state-wide publications. A Junior Historian Asso- 
ciation Chapter in high school offers students features from South- 
western history, literature, industry and civic service, as well as a 
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correlation of history, economics, literature and citizenship in local 
-and state activities. 

In order for a chapter to be organized in a school, the chapter 
must have a sponsor and a co-sponsor which are members of the 
Texas State Historical Association. The co-sponsor may be a person 
who resides in the community but is not regularly employed as a 
teacher. The co-sponsor should be one who has some knowledge of 
and interest in the history of the community. He serves as a tie 
between the school and the community and between the local chapter 
and the adults. The Rockdale chapter is fortunate in having as their 
co-sponsor Mr. George Sessions Perry who is internationally famed 
as a writer. Mr. Perry has done work in the field of Southwestern 
literature. A native of Rockdale, Mr. Perry offers his service and 
talents to the students of Rockdale High School. 

In addition to the adult sponsor and the co-sponsor, the club 
should have student officers such as a president, secretary, reporter 
and any other officers the club may desire to elect. 

The Junior Historian Chapter meets one hour bi-monthly at 
which time regular activities of the chapter are explained and 
discussed. The following officers have been elected for the Rockdale 
Chapter with Miss Nora Duncum as sponsor and Mr. George Sessions 
Perry as co-sponsor: H. D. Maxwell, Jr., president; Jack Crane, vice- 
president; Dorothy Timmerman, secretary-treasurer and Betty Joy 
Doss, Helen Ruth Richards, Doyle Urban, reporters. 

Mrs. Ida Jo Marshall, high school librarian, concurred with Dr. 
Walter P. Webb from the University of Texas in the organization of 
the Rockdale Chapter. 

w 


The Dallas Morning News, February 15, carried the following 
review entitled “Picturesque Frontier Judge Fought for Freedom 
of Texas” by Wayne Gard: 


Three-Legged Willie was a much more typical dispenser of justice 
on the ‘Texas frontier than was Roy Bean. But Willie, whose real 
name was Robert McAlpin Williamson, lived in an earlier period 
and was less exploited by the newspapers of his day. Since his death 
in 1859, his colorful career has become almost lost in the fog of 
legend. But now Duncan W. Robinson of NTAC, Arlington, has done 
Texas a service in rescuing Three-Legged Willie from near-oblivion 
and giving him the belated but fully deserved tribute of a full-length 
biography. 

Willie was no sagebrush ignoramus. He knew his law and was a 
master of court procedure. When, on occasion, he chose to take some 
highly informal action, he had good reason for doing so. He could 
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speak the language of his toughest customers and knew how to handle 
them. One prisoner is said to have talked back to him, saying, “Judge, 
you can sit on the bench and use strong language toward me because 
I am unarmed and in shackles.” 

At that, Williamson adjourned court for a few minutes. He had 
the prisoner released, handed him a pistol and, looking him steadily 
in the eyes, said, “Shoot.” 

The prisoner made no move. 

While many of the stories that lawyers still tell about Three-Legged 
Willie are apochryphal, Robinson confirms one of the more celebrated 
ones. Holding court in Shelbyville in 1837, with a dry-goods box for 
a bench, Willie was faced by a ruffian who told him an assembly of 
citizens had resolved that court should not be held. 

‘What legal authority can you give for such a procedure?” asked 
the judge. 

The frontiersman’s answer was to draw a bowie knife from his belt, 
slam it on the box before the judge and snarl, “This, sir, is the law of 
Shelby County!” 

Just as quickly, Willie whipped out a long-barreled pistol. “If that 
is the law of Shelby County,” he thundered, “‘this is the constitution 
that overrides all law!” 


Born in Georgia in 1804, Williamson had a normal boyhood until 
an ailment, probably polio, struck him at fifteen. This left his lower 
right leg useless. After being confined to his bed for months, he 
learned to walk with crutches and a wooden leg fastened to his knee 
cap. He soon discarded the crutches but kept the peg. Williamson 
came to Texas a young lawyer about 1836 and in the following year 
joined the colonists at San Felipe de Austin. 

In that frontier village of log cabins, almost everyone had a nick- 
name. There were “Mustang” Brown, who captured wild horses; 
“Waco” Brown, who had been captured by the Waco Indians, and 
“Varmint” Williams, who captured animals for museums in the States. 
It was almost inevitable that the young attorney with a peg leg should 
become known as “Three-Legged Willie.” As a lawyer and a news- 
paper editor, Williamson soon became one of the leaders of the 
independence movement. 

Williamson served as an alcalde under the Mexicans and helped 
draft some of the revolutionary documents. Despite his physical 
handicap, he became the first major of the Texas Rangers and took 
an active part in the revolution, riding off in a coonskin cap to the 
battle of San Jacinto. The Texas Congress elected him as one of the 
first district judges and as such a member of the Texas National 
Supreme Court. He also gave long service as a legislator. 

Working with source materials that are little more than fragmen- 
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tary for Williamson’s early life, the author does an excellent job of 
clothing a legendary figure with flesh and blood. 


Joe Frantz, an outstanding graduate student in history, writes 
concerning the ““Three-Legged Willie” book: 


Now that I’ve had a few days to get acquainted with your Judge 
Robert McAlpin Williamson, I want you to know how very much I 
have enjoyed it. Reading it makes one wonder how Williamson man- 
aged to escape a biographer for so long, but it also makes one happy 
that when Williamson’s life was written, it was by a historian of 
Mr. Robinson’s caliber. 

I hardly need add that with each succeeding volume, the Texas 
State Historical Association imprint gains new stature. It’s getting 
so that announcement of another Association publication sets up an 
automatic reaction—you just can’t afford not to buy it. Your latest 
book maintains that standard. 


Lastly as a sample of letters and file comments on the William- 
son biography Texas Collection presents a letter written by Judge 
Edward Crane, of Dallas, to the president of the Association, 


Dr. P. I. Nixon. 


Dear Pat:— 

I have always found a lot of selfish pleasure and satisfaction in 
indulging the fixed habit of indicating my approval of a meritorious 
act or deed, especially when its exercise does not involve the out-lay 
of what the law defines as a valuable consideration. I parted with a 
few simoleons recently for which I received a most generous and 
satisfactory quid pro quo in the form of a most succulent, generous, 
all filling diet prepared and served by that virtuoso of a chef, Duncan 
W. Robinson, and listed on the menu of Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation as “Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson—Texas’ Three-legged 
Willie.” 

Since I feel still indebted to the purveyor of the feast, I am invest- 
ing three cents of the coin of the realm in a postage stamp to pass on 
as a small tip to you and your associates and the chef as this Saint 
Valentine’s Eve at the dictation of my habit my deep thanks for the 
viands that have been set before me. ““Three-legged Willie” has 
always been a fascinating, fabled character to me. The chef has 
warmed my epicurean soul by serving him up as a sentient, sub- 
stantial flesh and blood individual yet spiced still with the sauce of 
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glamour in which my father and the old timers at the bar invested 
him. 

With all good wishes to you and yours, I am, 
Your friend, 


[Signed] Epwarp CRANE 
wk 
C. C. Jeffries writes from Winkler, Texas, to pose an interesting 
question on the Republic of ‘Texas. 


It would be interesting to know the last vital act of the Republic 
of Texas. There are many ways in which this could have come about; 
by soldiers or officers of the army serving in a national capacity; by 
ministers of the country in foreign capitals, if there happened to be 
any abroad at that time; by civil authorities here at home, to name 


a few. 
The lowering of the flag from the capitol on February 19, 1846, 


I suppose might be termed the last act; but this was more in the 
nature of a symbol, something signifying that the Republic was 
passing, or had passed. What I have in mind is the last performance 
in a concrete way, the last act that had the actual authority of the 


Republic behind it. 
In the county clerk’s office at Fairfield, Freestone County, is the 


record of a land survey made to Daniel Bratt, dated February 6, 1846, 
signed by Anson Jones, in the name of the Republic of Texas, and 
bearing the seal of the Republic. Does any one know of anything of 
similar nature of a later date? 


wow 
The Marshall News Messenger for March 21, 1948, edited by 
Millard Cope, a long-time member of the Association, contains 
an account of preliminary steps taken to organize a Jefferson 
Historical Society to preserve the historic past of the celebrated 
East Texas town. J. A. R. (Bob) Moseley has offered to match 
$1,000 to be raised in Jefferson to inaugurate the society. Head- 
quarters probably will be in the Jefferson Carnegie Library, 
where documents, books, early newspapers, letters, diaries, and 
period furniture will be displayed. Much of the revival of inter- 
est in the history of Jefferson is ascribed to Moseley’s History 
of the Presbyterian Church in Jefferson, published by the Asso- 
ciation in 1946. 
wow 
The Association has received from the Texas Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association a pamphlet entitled, In Memoriam, which lists 
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the employees of Texas newspapers who lost their lives in World 
War II. The list contains fifty-eight names. The pamphlet will 
become a valuable document in the years ahead; it has been placed 
in the Barker Collection in the University library. 
ww 
Stephen A. Wallace, of 2081 Eudora, Denver, Colorado, sends 
the following information and inquiry: 


During March, 1869, General Geo. A. Custer, in command of the 
7th U. S. Cavalry Regiment, and Colonel S. J. Crawford, in com- 
mand of the 1gth Kansas Cavalry Regiment, conducted an expedi- 
tion into the State of Texas; probably entering the State, on the 
North side of the Red River, crossed Childress and Hall counties, 
scouted across Collingsworth and Donley counties, crossed the South- 
east corner of Grey County, and passed out of the State near the 
Northeast corner of Wheeler County. 

This expedition was for the purpose of bringing certain of the 
Plains Indians under control. The main body of the Indians were 
brought to bay, in the Northeast corner of Wheeler County. After 
five days and nights of parley, the Indians agreed to surrender two 
white women they held as captives, and they themselves to return 
to their reservation in the Indian Territory. 

I am gathering all the information available on this campaign, 
and intend to try and get pictures of all the principal camp points, 
and where the things of historical interest took place, to go with an 
article I am preparing on this campaign. Any information any mem- 
ber of the Association can refer to me will be greatly appreciated. 

KW 


The Journal of Negro History for January, 1948, carries an 
article by Andrew Forest Muir, entitled “The Free Negro in 
Fort Bend County, ‘Texas.”’ This article supplements Muir’s ‘““The 
Free Negro in Harris County, Texas’ carried by the Quarterly 
in the January, 1943, issue. 

wow 

An excellent local history pamphlet, It’s Dogwood Time in 
Tyler County, March, 1948, contains an article by J. E. Wheat 
entitled, “Roads—Past and Present.” The Old Spanish Road 
between Nacogdoches and the Orcoquisac Mission on the lower 
Trinity is treated in detail. The pamphlet also includes the 
program of the Tyler County Dogwood Festival for March 27, 


1948. 
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Joe Frantz, 2404 Jarratt, Austin, Texas, has presented to the 
Association for the University Newspaper section of the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center a copy of the Golden Jubilee 
Anniversary Edition of the Childress County News for July 14, 
1938. The special county editions of the various ‘Texas news- 
papers should be carefully preserved in the Texas libraries; these 
editions form the bases for much county history writing. 

Colonel M. L. Crimmins has called attention to the fact that 
in the October, 1947, Quarterly (p. 170) Paymaster Jeremiah 
Y. Dashiell was incorrectly listed as Jeremiah G. Dashiell. 

ww 

Colonel Tobin Rote, San Antonio, has presented to the Asso- 
ciation a copy of the limited edition, privately printed Meet 
Your Grandfather: A Sketch-Book of the Hagood-Tobin Family. 
The last section of the book deals with the Texas Tobin family. 
This copy will be preserved in TZZ in the Eugene C. Barker 
Library. 

wow 

Dr. A. C. Krey, formerly a member of the department of 
history of the University and the present chairman in history at 
the University of Minnesota, was the guest speaker of Phi Alpha 
Theta, national history society, in the Junior Ball Room of the 
Texas Union at four o'clock on March 22. Professor Krey’s sub- 
ject was, “A Graduate Student Again After Thirty Years.” The 
paper presented had a medieval foundation but also strong im- 
plications for Texas and American history at present. Professor 
Krey advocated especially a thorough grounding of graduate 
students in historical method and the requiring of a sufficient 
variety of courses in warious fields so that the whole social web 
might be comprehended. 

The 1948 meeting of the West Texas Historical Association was 
held at Texas Technological College at Lubbock on May 8. Dr. 
R. N. Richardson, president of Hardin-Simmons University at 
Abilene, continues to mentor the excellent West Texas group. 

wow 

A letter from Mrs. Harbert Davenport, secretary of the Browns- 
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ville Historical Association, tells of the Pan-American Day cele- 
bration in that city: 


On Pan-American Day, April 14, 1948, the Brownsville Historical 
Association dedicated a bronze plaque on the Gateway Bridge, over 
the Rio Grande, at Brownsville, Texas, in commemoration of a cen- 
tury of friendship with the neighbor country, Mexico. 

Representatives from Matamoros, Mexico, and Brownsville, ‘Texas, 
participated. Bands from the Brownsville High School and the schools 
of Matamoros played the national anthems. Good will representa- 
tives from their respective schools exchanged messages. Miss Arthora 
Hipp, of Brownsville, and Miss Maria ‘Teresa Santillana, of Mata- 
moros, unveiled the plaque and disclosed this inscription: 

1848 Feb. 2 1948 
THIS COMMEMORATES ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
PEACE BETWEEN THE TWIN CITIES OF BROWNS- 
VILLE, IN TEXAS, AND H. MATAMOROS, IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF MEXICO: AND IN EVIDENCE OF 
THEIR FRIENDSHIP AND GOOD WILL. 
“RESPECT FOR THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS BRINGS 
US PEACE.” 
BENITO JUAREZ. 
EN COMMEMORIACION DE CIEN ANOS DE PAZ 
ENTRE LAS CIUDADES GEMELAS DE LA H. MATA- 
MOROS, EN LA REPUBLICA DE MEXICO: Y BROWNS- 
VILLE EN TEXAS: Y COMO PRUEBA DE SU AMISTAD 
Y BUENA VOLUNTAD. 
“EL RESPECTO AL DERECHO AJENOS ES LA PAZ.” 
BENITO JUAREZ. 

In January, 1948, the Brownsville Historical Association presented 
to Brownsville and to Texas a commemorative Brownsville Centennial 
plate. The plate depicts many monuments to the founders of the 
city which was started in 1848 by Charles Stillman of Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, and Matamoros, Mexico. The central scene shows Gen- 
eral Zachary ‘Taylor and the artist’s version of Old Fort Brown, the 
earthen fort, built in April, 1856, and named for Major Jacob Brown 
who gave his life in its defense, May 9, 1846. 


Kw OW 


By 1861 the cattleman’s frontier in Texas extended in an 
irregular line from about Gillespie County northward to Clay 
County along Red River. Virtually all of the Western Cross 
Timbers region was appropriated by the cattlemen. San Saba 
County was along the frontier line. 
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From Oscar F. Brown, 1908 Acklen Avenue, Nashville 4, 
Tennessee, a graduate of the University of Texas in 1919, comes 
a valuable document on cattle and the San Saba range. 


The State of Texas) 
County of Caldwell) 

Know all men by these presents that I David F. Brown for and in 
consideration of a negro girl named Coley aged about sixteen years 
worth twelve hundred dollars this day conveyed to me by my son 
James F. Brown—and for the further consideration of nine hundred 
dollars which I wish to donate to my said son to make him equal in 
estate to the shares I have given to my other children I have this day 
given granted and bequeathed and by these presents do give grant and 
sell and convey to him my said son, James F. Brown, two thirds of all 
my stock of cattle running on the San Saba river in San Saba County, 
said stock estimated to be about Five hundred head—and branded 
D.F.B. I have sold the other third of said stock to Dr. J. C. Rogan and 
the said James F. Brown and J. C. Rogan take said stock of cattle at 
Five hundred head as they run. And this instrument is intended to 
convey said stock of cattle to said parties in the proportion above 
named to them and their heirs and assignees forever—Witness my 
hand this 29th October 1861. 

D. F. Brown. 


Dr. David F. Brown, signer of the above deed, was a resident 
of Prairie Lea and father-in-law of Major Thomas Harwood, 
member of the first Board of Regents of the University. James 
F. Brown, recipient of the cattle, was the grandfather of Oscar 


F. Brown. 
x 


E. W. Winkler, bibliographer in the University library, has 
sent the letter below to the Texas Collection saying, ‘‘it is a good 
one.” The original letter, written by Miss Barrett, appeared in 
the “Letters from Readers’ column in the Dallas Morning News 
for March 15, 1948. 

The letter poses interesting questions for Texas historians. The 
University is face to face with the problem of how to house its 
newspaper collection. Should current papers be secured in photo- 
stat copies only? Should the old copies of the Telegraph and Texas 
Register be photostated and the originals discarded? Housing and 
shelving are major problems. Likewise the Texas State Library 
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is confronted with housing problems. Some of its valuable hold- 
ings have had to be sent to a cow barn at Camp Mabry. 


Burn Our Dallas 

Historical Records! 

The News of this date, March 6, carries the announcement that 
the county is to start Monday microfilming all records. “After the 
documents are on film, the state librarian will check the original 
papers for possible historical data. Then he will authorize the county 
to destroy them!” This is legalized vandalism—if it is legal. 

So, we are standing idly by while the history of Dallas County is 
being practically destroyed. While other states are spending large 
sums of money to preserve their history, which is preserved in land 
grants, tax records, deeds, wills and order books, Texas calmly sets 
about to destroy a large part of these records and to put beyond 
reach of the average researcher and historian that which is left. 

Microfilms of county, state and national records are good only to 
serve as duplicates and for use where the originals are not immediately 
accessible. For example, microfilms of census records, the originals 
of which are in the Archives Department at Washington. But, use of 
microfilm machines is slow, tedious, exhausting, highly unsatisfactory; 
only practicable as a substitute where the original is not available. 

A lot of space could be saved by microfilming the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, the long will of Washington (on 
record in Fairfax, Va.) and all the numerous documents that at so 
great an expense are being hauled around over the country in the 
so-called Freedom. ‘Train. 

‘To me it is a sad commentary on the indifference of the citizenry 
of ‘Texas that they stand idly by and let these records be destroyed 
and put forever beyond the use of the posterity of this state, of which 
state we claim to be so proud. 

At the time of the burning of Richmond, record books from many 
counties in Virginia had been sent to the Capitol for protection and 
preservation. The Capitol was burned and the only records saved 
were the old land grants, dating from the first settlements in Virginia. 
Why were these books not burned? For the reason that some “bright 
souls” had decided that they were junk and had stacked them in the 
basement under the stairway to be destroyed, and they came through 
unharmed. This is an example of a great good coming out of a 
contemplated great wrong—which only “proves the rule.” Today the 
Old Virginia Land Grant Books are among the most valuable records 
in our country. 

Every citizen of Dallas and of Texas should protest this contem- 
plated destruction. The act of the Legislature permitting this van- 
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dalism should be repealed. Our County Commissioners should rescind 
their action in ordering this destruction of our records. 
If we continue doing such things as this, how can we resent some 
of the things “they” say about us? 
Linnie WRIGHT BARRETT 
3337 Blackburn 
Dallas 4. 


Perhaps a Belden poll on what the people of Texas want done 
with the ordinary documents of Texas history might be in order. 


Kw OW 


The following new members have joined the Association since 
the publication of the list in the April Quarterly. 


Miss Lorraine Garvey Mr. Maynard F. Robinson 

531 West Craig Place 703 Frost National Bank Building 
San Antonio 1, Texas San Antonio 5, Texas 

Mr. B. A. Wiedermann St. Mary’s Academy Library 

447 East Rosewood Avenue 1112 Washington Street 

San Antonio 1, Texas Amarillo, Texas 

Cleveland High School Library Miss Midge Langendorff 
Cleveland, ‘Texas 1243 Bailey Avenue 

Mrs. John H. McBee San Antonio 10, Texas 


1201 River Road 


Greenwood, Mississippi Howard-Tilton Memorial Library 


Audubon Place and Freret 
Ball High School New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
History Department 
2114 Avenue H 
Galveston, Texas 


Lower Rio Grande Valley Chamber o 
Commerce 

Box 356 

Iraan High School Weslaco, Texas 

Iraan, Texas 

Mrs. H. C. Vanderwoort 

1200 Mistletoe Drive 


Fort Worth 4, Texas 


Miss Pearl Alspaugh 
Iraan Public Schools 
Iraan, ‘Texas 


Mrs. W. A. Ashley Mr. O. W. Hoop 
San Saba, Texas 322 Poplar 

Laguna Beach, California 
Mrs. Gertrude Blake Rich 
503 King’s Court Mr. James M. Daniel 
San Antonio, Texas 1223 East San Antonio 
Mrs. Joseph Glen Smith 
2235 Colquitt Mr. John Baker Prickett 
Houston 6, Texas Box 2332 
Mr. I. H. Kempner, Jr. sane 
Imperial Sugar Company Mrs. Herbert Fletcher 


Sugar Land, Texas Salado, Texas 
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Mr. Richard A. Bartlett 
P. O. Box 2818 
College Station, Texas 


Sister Mary Philip 
Saint Mary’s Academy 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mr. T. Lawrence White 
Route 4, Box 210 H 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Henry Samford 
Alberta, Virginia 


Mr. John H. Tucker, Jr. 
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RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 
By Duncan W. Robinson. Austin (Texas State Historical 
Association) , 1948. Pp. 238. $5.00. 

There is hearsay in New York publishing circles to the effect 
that a greater number of creative writers are busy with their 
books in the Southwest than in any other part of the country. 
If there is some slight basis for this rumor insofar as purely re- 
gional literature is concerned, a large share of the credit should 
go to an intensified public interest in the history, the pre-history, 
and the folklore of this section, fostered and developed for the 
past forty years by a nucleus of scholars centered principally in 
The University of Texas, including such well-known names as 
E. C. Barker, W. P. Webb, J. Frank Dobie, the late J. E. Pearce. 
and the late John A. Lomax, to name only a few of the more 
outstanding individuals. 

The present work lies well within this tradition and sheds 
lustre upon it. It is written by a literary man of a younger gen- 
eration whose first loyalty is to the reader, which means that he 
writes in the belief that the first requirement of writing is 
readability. The work is a biography, but at the same time, it is 
a story with a beginning, a middle, and an end, interspersed with 
incidents, anecdotes, divertisements, and dramatic episodes, all 
subordinated to the main theme, as in any good novel or drama. 

It is told in a straightforward, lively style which sweeps the 
reader along “to see how the thing turns out,” somewhat in the 
tempo of Kiplingesque narrative. Yet, it is historical writing in 
the best sense. It bears throughout its length evidence of research, 
fidelity to the record, judicious appraisal of what is evidence and 
what is not, with due citation for practically every factual state- 
ment of importance in the whole book. 

Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson came to Texas in his early 
twenties, when the first tentative flames of the revolution were 
licking about in the more secret places. It was a young man’s 
country where pistol-toters shot it out, and disagreements were 
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often settled without benefit of the judiciary. He was barely 
thirty-two when he participated in the Battle of San Jacinto. In 
the prime of manhood during the ten years when the new nation 
was finding its feet, so to speak, he served it as lawyer, judge, and 
legislator, while in his declining years, he saw ‘Texas triumphantly 
welcomed into the Great Sisterhood. 

His service as a journalist, alcalde, agitator, soldier is so iden- 
tified with the Texas Revolution; his career as a lawyer, legislator, 
and judge is so intertwined with the beginnings of Texas law 
and its administration; his comradeship with Austin, Travis, the 
Whartons, and with other leading-men of the period so intimate; 
and his general character and temperament so consonant with 
the traditions of the frontier, that it is doubtful whether any 
other of the younger men of that period exercised a profounder 
influence at once upon the history, the legal system, and the 
manners of the people than this scion of an old Georgia family 
who came to San Felipe in June of 1827, a merry-hearted youth 
of twenty-three. 

Thus, as in Shakespearean historical drama, the periods and 
climaxes in the life of Williamson curiously coincide with those 
of the state itself. 

Our author, however, is careful not to strip his hero down to 
his public functions but makes of him a human being first of all. 
The man had an uproarious sense of humor which nothing, not 
even his own physical deformity, could suppress. He was nick- 
named, with the merciless hazing of the frontier, ““Three-Legged 
Willie,” because his stiff and twisted knee, resting in a wooden 
peg, gave him the appearance of having three legs. On one occa- 
sion, addressing the Legislature, he declared vehemently, “I go 
against this bill with both my arms and all three of my legs.” 
On the stump an opponent, a medical man, accused him of 
having killed two men in duels. ‘““And how many people,” re- 
torted Williamson, “have you killed, Doctor, in the practice of 
your profession?” In the heat of the political battle for annexa- 
tion, Williamson, campaigning for statehood, named his newly 
born son “Annexus.” 

It may renew our faith in democracy to read of a_poli- 
tician distinguished as a legislator, lawyer, soldier, judge, who 
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refuses to take himself too seriously, who actually on occasion 
un-stuffs his shirt, enjoys a joke at his own expense, and who, 
the battle ended or the court adjourned, retails anecdotes that 
“roll ‘em on the ground,” or like a knight of old, chooses to 
charm his comrades with sentimental songs of the period to the 
accompaniment of his banjo. ‘““To everything there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under heaven.”’ A judicious assort- 
ment of anecdotal material in this book proves that Williamson 
understood the wisdom of The Preacher. 

This reviewer was nourished on an early school-history of 
Texas. We should rather say “gorged upon it,’ for we could repeat 
it from one end to the other; the accounts of battles, verbatim. 
On history’s canvas Texas appeared as a vivid and expansive 
centerpiece surrounded by a fringe of tiresome and trivial details 
concerned with what had happened in other parts of the world. 
Its stage was vast; its characters, all heroes and demigods. 

Something of these early impressions lingers, and even now it 
shocks us to be brought face to face in the course of this biography 
with the indisputable tininess of the Battle of San Jacinto. We 
read of a “‘six-pound cannon,” of an “improvised four-piece 
band,” of “‘arranging the army for attack by extending the line 
of infantry for about one thousand yards,” of “placing on each 
wing one of the Twin Sisters!” We find that this “battle” lasted 
less than thirty minutes, and that Texas casualties were thirty— 
“six killed and twenty-four wounded.” Moreover, the fact that 
630 Mexicans were killed and only 208 wounded, thus exactly 
reversing the proportion of killed to wounded in any proper | 
battle, arouses the uncomfortable suspicion that these early 
Texians were terribly quick on the trigger when a wounded 
Mexican showed signs of having a little life left in him. 

Thus the amplitude of the stage is sadly reduced and the 
gleaming chivalry of boyhood’s epic warriors becomes a bit tar- 
nished. This is one of the penalties for reading modern, docu- 
mented, not to say, debunked, biography; but Duncan Robinson 
has provided compensations, as we have tried to indicate. 


Roy BEDICHEK 


The University of Texas 
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Adventures of a Ballad Hunter. By John A. Lomax. New York 
(The Macmillan Company) , 1947. Pp. xi+gog. Sketches by 
Ken Chamberlain. $4.50. 

The recent recognition of the American folk song as a living 
reflection of our national personality might trace its beginning 
to a trundle bed. In the 1870's a trundle bed was not an unfa- 
miliar piece of household furniture, and as a space-saver the one 
in which little John Lomax slept was particularly useful where 
twelve people were crowded into the new two-room Texas home. 
The bed had come with the family and goods by covered wagon 
from the Black River country of Mississippi to Bosque County, 
Texas, where John’s father bought land near a branch of the old 
Chisholm Trail. The cowboys heading their cattle toward Indian 
Territory on the long drive to Montana and Wyoming often 
camped on a stream that flowed past the Lomax house. One night 
in 1872, four-year-old John awoke to the steady patter of rain on 
the pine shingles of the roof and the staccato music of water 
pouring from the eaves to the gravelly earth below. Then through 
the rain he heard again the sound that had awakened him. Down 
by the creek a cowboy was singing to soothe the restless cattle. 
Again and again the melancholy yodel drifted to the little boy 
in his trundle bed: 


O, lay down dogies, like you’ve laid down before, 
Whoo—oo—ee—o0, whoo—ee—whoo—whoo-whoo—oo. 


The memory of that night remained with John Lomax for 
over three-quarters of a century; perhaps it started him on the 
trail that he followed for half a million miles recording the voices 
of the cowboys, the Negroes, and the other folk singers of Amer- 
ica. Lomax was the leader and the dominant figure in the move- 
ment that led the academic world to see folk music as a form of 
American literature and that brought to all the people the 
musical heritage formerly shared by the few. 

The first part of Adventures of a Ballad Hunter is the chrono- 
logical story of the author's interesting life. In the second half 
of the book he sorts through his rich store of anecdotes to tell in 
detail some of his experiences and to introduce a few of the 
remarkable characters he met in his wide search for native music. 

The life story of John Lomax is the success story of a man who 
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was twice ousted by politics from the positions he held at The 
University of Texas. It is the success story of a man whose business 
career ended in the stock market crash of the thirties, leaving 
him in broken health, his savings gone, and with four motherless 
children. Even more, it is the success story of a man who tried 
to elect a Republican governor in the state of Texas. The true 
measure of his success is in the justification of his faith in the 
importance of American folk music; in the five volumes of song 
he collected alone and with the collaboration of his son Alan; 
and in the more than 10,000 recordings he contributed to the 
Library of Congress, Archive of American Folksong, which, 
before he began his work in 1933, had not one recording of 
native music. 

Afoot, on horseback, by train, or in an overloaded Ford with 
a four-hundred-pound recording machine installed in the back, 
Lomax visited forty-seven states, all except North Dakota. He 
took his recording machine to rural churches, to work camps, to 
saloons, and to penitentiaries. The Southern penitentiaries proved 
to be the most fruitful source of Negro music. With Alan or with 
one of his Negro parolees, Lead Belly and Iron Head, Lomax 
saw 25,000 Negro convicts in eleven penitentiaries. Besides the 
spirituals and the jazz he uncovered a great number and variety 
of work songs. There were steel-driving songs, log-cutting songs, 
cotton-picking songs, levee songs, songs of the bloodhound track- 
ing the fleeing Negro through the river bottom, and songs of 
“Black Betty,” the chain gang cap’n’s whip. 

Lomax tells how he came upon some of the cowboy songs that 
have become favorites not only in the West but in all sections 
of the country. For instance, “Home on the Range” was one of 
a group of songs recorded by a Negro saloonkeeper under a 
mesquite tree behind a saloon in San Antonio’s west side district. 
First printed in Cowboy Songs and Ballads in 1910, the basic 
melody runs through the many sheet music versions that have 
since been published, and the words, except for a little rephrasing 
of unmetrical lines, have remained the same. 

Adventures of a Ballad Hunter is entertaining reading whether 
or not one is a devotee of folk music. In the West Lomax sat with 
the cowboys around the campfire; in the South he was a privi- 
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leged guest at Negro burials and baptizings. His descriptions of 
the people and customs in out-of-the-way corners of America 
should be of interest to sociologists, historians, and students of 
Americana. 

If there is any fault to be found with the book, it is that one 
is left with an appetite for more. From a life full of interesting 
adventures Lomax has chosen comparatively few to relate here, 
and one feels that between the lines lie many unwritten books. 
One feels, too, that from his long life and wide associations Lomax 
must have evolved some conclusions, some philosophy, that would 
have given the book a depth that a chronicle of incidents lacks. 
Perhaps when the years have given perspective to the memory 
of his father it will remain for Alan Lomax to write a complete 
biography of the late John A. Lomax. 


MILDRED MAULE BIESELE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A Century With Texas Baptists. By Rev. J. M. Dawson. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee (Broadman Press), 1947. Pp. 161. $1.75. 

The Baptists of Texas celebrate this year the one hundredth 
anniversary of the formation of their State Convention. To com- 
memorate the developments of the century, the State Executive 
Board commissioned Rev. J. M. Dawson to prepare a history 
suitable for general reading and for special study by church 
groups. Although the book had to be condensed and limited to 
the salient events and more influential personalities, there are 
brief interpretations of many significant developments. Within 
the limits set forth, the author has succeeded in sketching the 
highlights, not omitting a few shadows. The author’s recognized 
scholarship easily qualified him to prepare the report. To his 
research he has added his personal knowledge covering half the 
century. He has watched the presidential mantle of Baylor Uni- 
versity pass from Rev. R. C. Burleson to Dr. S. P. Brooks to 
former Governor Pat Neff and Rev. W. R. White. The minis- 
terial leadership passed from N. T. Byars to B. H. Carroll and 
J. B. Gambrell to George W. Truett and Wallace Bassett. 

The social programs of the Baptists have expanded in the 
twentieth century to include Buckner’s Orphans Home, large 
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hospitals, nursing, medical, and dental schools, two universities 
and several colleges and academies, although the numbers in the 
last two categories have been curtailed following a period of 
overexpansion. The State Convention has increased its endeavors 
to aid the Negro and Mexican churches. In recent years steps 
have been taken to strengthen the activities of rural churches. 
Properties of the denomination became so valuable and diver- 
sified that it was necessary to create a special advisory board of 
businessmen, headed by Secretary George Mason and known as 
the Baptist Foundation, to supervise investments. Since the war, 
aid to the Home Mission Board has been materially increased, 
while the funds requested for world relief and rehabilitation 
have been oversubscribed. 

Since 1845, Texas churches have co6perated in the Southern 
Baptist Convention. While George W. ‘Truett had served as pres- 
ident of that organization and later became president of the 
Baptist World Alliance, he, apparently, was not willing to cham- 
pion the union movement for the branches of his church in the 
United States after the example of his friend and fellow Dallasite. 
Bishop John M. Moore of the Methodist Church. The Northern 
and Southern branches, white and colored, however, maintain 
in Washington a Joint Conference Committee on Public Rela- 
tions of Baptists of the United States, and Dr. Dawson left the 
First Church, Waco, Texas, last year to become the Executive 
Secretary. 

In 1917 the Convention pledged support to the government 
of the United States in its fight against ‘‘autocracy.” This action 
did not preclude a heated argument with General Funston at 
San Antonio concerning preaching in the camps. The Methodists 
joined them in their position. Despite misgivings about the weak 
League of Nations and the current of pacifistic writings in the 
third decade, when so many were duped by the “single cause’’ of 
war writers, Dr. J. B. Tidwell, speaking before the Convention 
in 1937, expressed alarm at the rise of the totalitarian states. 
The implications for religious freedom he made clear. Alert to 
the problems of the postwar world, Rev. Wallace Bassett ad- 
dressed the Fort Worth meeting in 1945 on the subject of ‘The 
Spiritual Foundations for World Peace.” In the course of his 
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message he reminded the audience not to overlook the need at 
home for the Christian attitudes toward all racial minorities and 
unfortunates of this earth. Dr. Dawson, reporting on the work 
done by representatives of many church groups at the Confer- 
ence of the United Nations at San Francisco, said: 


We presented the delegates of the United Nations Conference with 
certain statements of the Baptist position, particularly on religious 
freedom. While the World Charter does not contain all the explicit 
language for which we appealed, we rejoice that it does in three 
separate provisions call for no discrimination on the grounds of 
religion. For the first time in the history of the world does a guar- 
antee of religious liberty appear in such a document. 


The outline of Texas Baptist history has been condensed into 
122 pages, while an appendix contains a pageant covering the 
major developments of the same period in eight episodes. Minor 
typograpical errors can be corrected in the next edition. Now 
that the excellent outline is done, it would be unfortunate if 
this historian of one of the large denominations does not have 
the time to complete a detailed account. 

Rosert C, COTNER 

The University of Texas , 


Wilson: The Road to the White House. By Arthur S. Link. 
Princeton (Princeton University Press) , 1947. Pp. xili+528. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. $5.00. 

A rare treat is spread before the inquiring and discerning stu- 
dent of history and of human nature in this publication. As the 
title indicates, the book deals with the formative years of a great 
American president. Special emphasis is placed on the period 
from 1902 to 1912 during which Woodrow Wilson served first 
as president of Princeton University and then as governor of 
New Jersey. 

In that span of time, the man who was to lead our nation 
during years fraught with responsibility changed perceptibly 
from a theorist regarding matters of government into a top- 
ranking politician and statesman. In that same period, Wilson’s 
innate adherence to an opinion once formed was tempered by 
his experiences in high office to an unfortunate degree of brittle- 
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ness. On the other hand, his desire for popularity and power 
made him vulnerable to praise and expediency and caused him, 
on occasion, even to repudiate promises made and obligations 
assumed. Thus it is that Link portrays Wilson as a mixture of 
idealism and opportunism, of desires to be the chief servant of 
the people whom he represented and the master of all, of stand- 
ing his ground with a cast-iron back, never bent until broken, 
and bowing at times to the wind when it appeared expedient 
to do so. 

Throughout much of the book, the reader is made to feel that 
Wilson’s natural and acquired traits and contradictions will ap- 
pear in accentuated and far more fateful form when he will 
stand at the head of national affairs. No overt attempt is made 
to point the reader toward any specific moments of great impor- 
tance in Wilson’s later life; still the author’s analyses and descrip- 
tions direct one’s mind irresistibly toward certain high spots in 
Wilson’s presidential career, such as his bargaining around the 
peace table at Versailles and his unyielding, fatal advocacy of 
the League Covenant without reservations. 

Other biographers and historians have covered the same ground 
but none, according to this reviewer’s knowledge and judgment, 
quite so well and authoritatively. Especially commendable are 
Link’s prodigious use of periodical and newspaper articles and 
of private letters, his faithfulness to chronology, and his obsession 
to lay bare the whole truth, even when this procedure reveals a 
maze of inconsistencies and produces conclusions at variance with 
those held and published by others. Consequently, for depend- 
able clues to a leading president’s character, principles, methods, 
triumphs, and defeats, Link’s book on Wilson is a “must.” 

Besides, the book presents, as a natural concomitant, an ex- 
cellent case study of American politics in action. By exposing in 
detail local, state, and national party bossism and machinery, as 
Wilson used them and then opposed them, Link gives the reader 
a candid close-up of American political organization, power, and 
corruption which no abstract presentation could convey. Also, 
excellent pen portraits of leading men who figured prominently 
in Wilson’s rise to national recognition and office are found in 
profusion within the covers of this book. Repeatedly the reader 
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thrills to the clearly demonstrated fact that Wilson’s fight toward 
the highest elective office in the land was closely related to our 
nation’s struggle toward greater democracy and public right- 
eousness. 

When this writer had finished reading this publication, he 
returned to the preface. There he rediscovered a sentence which 
added to the joy which was his because of reading this book: 
“This volume is the first in a series that I hope eventually will 
constitute an historical and biographical study of Wilson and his 
time until his death in 1924.” 

Princeton University Press has given form and appearance to 
this book in harmony with the excellent qualities of its contents. 


A. G. WIEDERAENDERS 
Texas Lutheran College 


Civil War Diary of James T. Ayers. Edited with an introduction 
by John Hope Franklin. Springfield (State of Illinois) , 1947. 
Pp. xxv+138. Illustrations, appendices, and index. 

The state of Illinois printed this attractive volume for the 
Illinois State Historical Society as the first of a new series to be 
titled Occasional Publications. Professor Franklin’s extensive in- 
troduction and painstaking notes are indispensable. 

James T. Ayers, a lay Methodist minister of McLean County, 
Illinois, had passed the military age in 1862, but his personal 
sense of mission in the crusade against secession and slavery was 
so urgent that he falsified his age of fifty-seven years and enlisted 
in the 129th Illinois Infantry Regiment in September of that 
year. The appendices feature poetry which Ayers clipped, copied, 
or composed. The Diary proper covers irregular entries from 
December, 1863, when Ayers went on detached service to recruit 
Negro troops within occupied areas of the South, to his demo- 
bilization in May, 1865. He resigned what proved to be a rather 
dismal duty of “geathering up Darkies” in October, 1864, and 
was reassigned to his regiment. Nearly all the reporting was done 
on Confederate soil. 

The Diary follows no pattern. There is much factual reporting 
of experiences and incidents that happened before the eye. One 
would thus classify his frequent references to his health, to the 
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weather, to Southern flora and fauna, and to army quarters, 
rations, and his own movements. Equally often, the old gentle- 
man projected his ego into a message for a public, and gave his 
own interpretations and moral significance to events and condi- 
tions. Thus is presented a medley of preachments, opinions, 
hearsay, rumors, and even politics. The first category probably 
has more validity for the serious student, but the second list of 
entries is definitely more intriguing. 

Space permits a review only of selected subjective entries. 
Although billeted there briefly, the part-time minister observed 
that “her Snakeship,” New York City, was a den of harlots, cop- 
perheads, and bounty jumpers. The “‘off Scourings of all Gods 
Creation,” the ““Trifleing pukes,” the “Demons, not fit for Dog 
feed,’ prevalent among enlisted men, he believed to be uniformly 
substitutes and bounty jumpers. The officers were, almost without 
exception, “puffed up Shoulder Strap fools” who were too busy 
“hunting after Crinoline” to perform their duties. In an entry 
of May 10, 1864, Ayers ‘wished to God that half the officers were 
knocked in the head by slinging them against those left!” The 
army would be better off, he thought, with the few surviving this 
ordeal. 

The Reverend Private Ayers was aware that he could not report 
factually on the customs and culture of the Southern people, but 
his animosity toward them did not relent from his casual con- 
tacts. He was bitter toward the “Haughty Stinking heiffers” at 
Huntsville, Alabama, who accepted army rations and then treated 
the soldiers with “Scorn and Contempt.” There is also curious 
mention of the “Shoulder Straps” seeking smiles of ‘Secesh 
women” and “huggin and kissing’ them. His intimation is that 
the “dirty sluts” around Huntsville who accommodated the 
“shoulder straps’’ were locals and not camp followers. 

Other than references to fraternization, possibly, there is little 
of new data or leads in the Diary. It verifies that the weather 
was the rainiest and coldest on record, that the great moss-covered 
live oaks around Savannah were beautiful, and that the typical 
soldier was a transplanted civilian, engaged in a revolting busi- 
ness, and longing to go home. Such source materials are worthy 
of publication and preservation, and the Diary is a useful library 
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piece. But there is nothing inside the covers to cause a scholar 
to revise or extend his remarks or researches. 


J. Horace Bass 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


California Gold. By Rodman W. Paul. Cambridge (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press) , 1947. Pp. xii+384. $4.50. 

Books and articles in great number have been written on Cali- 
fornia’s gold rush period, but, as stated by Mr. Paul, most of this 
has been on the romance and search for gold and little about the 
actual life and work of the miners. He undertakes to meet this 
need for the period of 1848 to 1873. Throughout chief attention 
is given to importance of the men at work, problems confronting 
them and their own solutions, application of knowledge gained 
by men from other parts of the world (European experience and 
mining men, Georgians, Carolinans, Sonorans, and South Amer- 
icans) , living conditions in the mining areas, lack of machinery, 
and consequent use of the known and tried methods of other 
places. 

The shift from accessible, surface sands to quartz and deep 
sands necessitated introduction of machinery. Water was an im- 
portant factor from the beginning, and, with the exhaustion of 
surface sands, grew steadily in importance. Diversion of streams 
in rich sand areas could be done by individuals, singly or in 
small groups, but, as deposits declined in value or had to be 
sought at greater depths, water in quantities was necessary. This 
often required long sluices and eventually canals and tunnels, 
with water impounded in order to maintain steady flow during 
seasons of activity. Eventually men of wealth attempted to control 
the water, and friction with the miners frequently resulted. Mr. 
Paul discusses improvements of all methods of mining and shows 
that in the early years these improvements came from the in- 
genuity of the miners themselves. Skilled geologists and engineers 
were scarce, and machinery was either crude, unavailable, or too 
expensive. The matter of finances and promotion is considered, 
and Mr. Paul points out that there was less outside capital sup- 
port during most of the period under study in California than 
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in many places. For example, shortly after mining started in 
Nevada, stock sales and promotions began. It is true that water 
control eventually came to be financed by outsiders, and in the 
days of maturity in California bankers and investment concerns 
gained control. 

Labor is given much thought. Mr. Paul shows how tenaciously 
the miners resisted the inevitable movement to employment. 
Many lived on the margin of subsistence in working over low 
grade pickings rather than accept employment at money wages. 
The different types of labor, native and foreign, were considered. 
There was a tendency for the Sonorans and Chilenos to congre- 
gate. The French and Welsh were more or less accepted among 
the native Americans. The Chinese suffered some discrimination. 
Greater California, as Mr. Paul describes the vast intermountain 
area, was given considerable space. In many instances California 
prospectors led the way into Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, 
Idaho, and Montana, taking with them their knowledge and 
skills. As the cream was skimmed off an area, restless miners had 
their ears cocked for rumors of strikes and frequently stampeded, 
hurting local production and resulting in loss to all concerned. 
Occasionally they would come straggling back to begin anew in 
their old diggings. 

Preponderance of men in the camps of the early days, with 
disregard for the social amenities, drinking, gambling, fighting, 
and revolting amusements, was noted. Approach to maturity and 
orderly processes of mining were approximately contemporaneous 
with the appearance of women and children, ministers and 
churches, and other evidences of stabilized society. California 
Institute of Technology has indicated approval of California Gold 
by making its author an Associate Professor of History. 


J. L. WALLER 
Texas College of Mines 


Pedro de Valdivia: Conquistador of Chile. By Ida Stevenson Wel- 
don Vernon. Austin (The University of Texas Press), 1946. 

Pp. 193. Illustrations, bibliography, and appendix. $2.25. 
The Institute of Latin-American Studies of The University 
of Texas has published as its Latin-American Studies, UI, the 
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biography of Pedro de Valdivia, by Mrs. Ida Stevenson Weldon 
Vernon. The study is well documented, taken mostly from Me- 
dina’s Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de 
Chile, and histories by Lovera and Marmolejo, contemporaries 
of Valdivia, while citations are given from other Chilean and 
Spanish sources. Mrs. Vernon’s purpose was to supplement other 
biographies of Valdivia which are inadequate. Her scholarly study 
will also make the conqueror of Chile known to the American 
student who is unable to read the accounts given in Spanish. 

Valdivia’s story is told delightfully, as a detailed chronological 
account, portraying well the long struggle between Valdivia and 
Pedro Sancho de Hoz over the governor’s title and the dissensions 
among the colonists and their endurance of hunger and thirst 
while crossing the Atacama desert and fighting hostile Indians, 
typical of the difficulties under which Spanish conquistadores 
founded a vast empire in the Americas. The role of the Catholic 
priests is not emphasized, but the work of Inés de Suarez, Val- 
divia’s Spanish mistress who is called co-conqueror of Chile, adds 
to the drama of the story and to the record of women’s achieve- 
ments in history. 

The biography reveals that Spaniards came to America not 
only to search for golden kingdoms and to Christianize the In- 
dians but also to colonize, as the English did in North America 
a century later. Valdivia gave up a rich mine and a large estate in 
southern Peru in order to establish an empire in a country with 
poor repute. Some gold was found but mining activities were 
restricted while farms were planted to insure permanent settle- 
ment in the seven towns which Valdivia envisioned as centers of 
a united state of Chile extending to the Straits of Magellan. 

Traits and characteristics of Valdivia as described by the biog- 
rapher are evidenced in the story. Valdivia, with more learning, 
military training, and character than the usual conquistador had, 
becomes known to the reader as a military genius, daring, cou- 
rageous, and resourceful—an able leader and organizer, respected 
by his fellow officers. His personal relations with Inés de Suarez 
reveal his public lack of morality. Like the biographer, one may 
excuse Valdivia’s unscrupulous methods with his colonists, as the 
seizure of their gold, on the ground that Valdivia was dealing 
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with rough men whose personal interests had to be subordinated 
to the good of the country. Little mention is made, however, of 
Valdivia’s personal ambitions, and the reader may doubt that a 
brutal order against the warlike Araycanians was the only excep- 
tion to an otherwise humane treatment of the Indians. Whatever 
his motives, Valdivia became the real founder of Chile, whose 
accomplishments in South America were comparable to those of 
Hernando Cortés, John Smith, or Miles Standish in North Amer- 
ica. Hence, the study under review is a valuable contribution to 
the historical literature on the colonial empires in the Americas. 


ANNA IRION POWELL 
North Texas State College 
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Book Notes 


Velma Linford’s Wyoming: Frontier State is a very attractive 
textbook, richly illustrated and arranged with concluding chap- 
ter questions and supplementary readings. It will appeal to public 
school students in Wyoming, and the general reader will find 
much to interest him. Such chapters as “Red Man’s Domain,” 
“Fringe of Empires,” “Fur Traders and Beaver ‘Gold,’” “The 
U. P. Trail,” “Vigilantes to Law and Order,” “Range to Ranch,” 
“Coal for the World,” “Oil—Black Liquid Gold,” offer attractions 
to the general reading public and those with special interests 
in Western America. 

The publisher i is The Old West Publishing Co., Denver, Colo- 
rado. The price is $3.75. 

J. L. WALLER 


Texas College of Mines 


The Lawd Sayin’ the Same: Negro Folk Tales of the Creole 
Country. By Hewitt Leonard Ballowe. Baton Rouge (Lou- 
isiana State University Press), 1947. Pp. xvi+254. 

Dr. Ballowe has brought together a series of twenty-five closely 
connected folk tales which it would be a delight to hear him tell. 
These stories, according to Donald Joseph’s introduction, were 
related from the doctor's own experience or “on authority that 
no gentleman would question.” Far be it from me to expose 
myself as a knave, however incredible many of the tales are. 

There is many a laugh and many a jolt and many a silent awe 
to reward the reader who is patient enough to battle his path 
through an array of apostrophes that taxed the galleys of the 
Louisiana State University Press, and a galaxy of terms which 
to the uninitiated requires a glossary nowhere to be found. 

Through it all one inhales the flavor of traditional Negro 
philosophy which is as close, perhaps, as one lacking his culture 
can expect to sense it; not even a Negro can understand it. But 
all folklore is beyond reason. A collection requires notice; it is 
to be read and recommended, but not reviewed. 


SCHOEN 
Santa Barbara, California 
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Contributors 


Barnes F, Larurop, “Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860,” 
is assistant professor of history at the University of Texas. 


R. Eart McC enpon, “The First Treaty of the Republic of 
Texas,” received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University 
of Texas and his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin. For- 
merly professor of history at Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas, he is at present in the Historical Research 
Section of the Air University, Maxwell Field, Alabama. He has 
had articles published in the American Historical Review, the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, and other journals. 


ANDREW Forest Muir, “John Ricord,’” began his investigations 
on Ricord in 1945 at the suggestion of Miss Harriet Smither, 
state archivist. Mr. Muir may be addressed at Schofield Junior 
College, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 


ANNIE Romserc, “A Texas Literary Society of Pioneer Days,” 
is the granddaughter of Johannes Nathanael Romberg. She is 
now retired, having formerly been an associate professor in the 
department of economics and business at the Texas State College 
for Women. Her home is at Holland, Texas. 


E. W. Winkter, “Check List of Texas Imprints,” is bibliog- 
rapher in the University of Texas Library. 


Henri Foitmer, “Report of Louis de Saint Denis’ Intended 
Raid on San Antonio in 1721,” is a native of the Netherlands. He 
received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University of Den- 
ver and has done graduate work at the. University of Chicago. At 
present a rancher at Edgewood, New Mexico, he has had articles 
published in the Colorado Magazine, the New Mexico Historical 
Review, the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, and other jour- 
nals. 


M. L. Crimmins, ‘“Freeman’s Report of the Eighth Military 
Department,” and “American Powder’s Part in Winning Texas 
Independence,” is a retired army colonel and well-known his- 
torian who is especially interested in military history. 
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“As Near as My Phone 
... Close as an Old Friend’ 


...is the way an ever-growing number of customers 
express their feeling toward this friendly bank. For 
Republic, over the years, has earned this justified reputa- 
tion by giving personal attention to the requirements 
of its customers. 


Benefited by strong capital, unexcelled facilities and 
thorough knowledge of your banking needs — you will 
enjoy doing business with Republic. 


NATIONAL BANK of DALLAS 


$25,000,000, 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CAPETAL 
SUERPELS 


CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 
PHONE 2-1554 212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We will be glad to hear from any- 
one who is interested in buying or sell- 
ing books and pamphlets, relating to 
Texas, the South, the Southwest, the 
West and religious denominations. 


Our latest catalogue will be sent 
upon request. 
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Dedicated to... men of SOUTHLAND... 


Each day he tries to seek a friend 
And, to bim a hand extend, 

Each day bis counsel may ease a mind, 
By bis advice, security find. 


Men of SouTHLAND take their pro- 
fession seriously. Just as doctors 
pledge their lives to the well being 
of their fellow man... SOUTHLAND 
Lire representatives dedicate their 
services to the counsel of those who 
want economic security for their 
families and personal financial se- 
curity... through wise investment 
in life insurance. These men ot 


SOUTHLAND are more than insur- 
ance agents, they are men of good 
standing in their community, upon 
whose words of advice many rely. 


If you have not yet benefited from 
the wise counsel of a SOUTHLAND 
Lire representative; call your local 
SOUTHLAND Branch Office... you'll 
find a friend. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
W. C. McCord, President 


Home Office: Dolles 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


THOMAS D. CLARK KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
University of Kentucky Rollins College 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 
Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
North Carolina Department of Louisiana State University 


Archives and History 
Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the May, 1948, issue (Vol. XIV, No. 2): 
The Southern Historical Novel in the Early Twentieth Century. 
By Sheldon Van Auken. 


Hired Labor on Sugar Plantations of the Ante-Bellum South. 
By J. Carlyle Sitterson. 

Charles Tait, Planter, Politician, and Scientist of the Old South. 
By Charles H. Moffat. 


Apportionment in the Mississippi Constitution of 1890. By Al- 
bert D. Kirwan. 


Notes and Documents 


An Effort to Attract Dutch Colonists to Alabama, 1869. 
Edited by Frank E. Dykema. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XIII are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, I.W.B.S. 
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The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is | 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


%  Itcarries 53 per cent of the tax load for 
state government costs. 


% It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
annual income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
19138, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 


Chairman of the Board President 
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EMPLOYE 
CASUALTY 
w 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 
DALLAS 
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NEW BOOKS Coming from the NAYLOR PRESS 


SAN ANTONIO’S RIVER 
Biography of a river profusely illustrated with maps and pictures 
By Louise Lomax—$2.00—APRIL 


WHEN DESTINY CALLED 
A story of the Doniphan Expedition in the Mexican War 
By Ottamar Hamele—$3.00—APRIL 


“MISS U” 


The amazing story of a woman who led an Underground organization in 
the Philippines in a relentless and telling effort to aid American 
prisoners held by the Japanese 

By Margaret Utinsky—$3.00—APRIL 


“| SHOOK THE HAND...” 


A parade of the great and near great in the world of sports—and illustrated 
by Bill McClanahan 
By Harold Ratliff—$2.75—MAY 


SEAFOOD AND WILD GAME COOK BOOK 


Practical recipes on how to prepare and cook wild game and seafood 
By Theora W. Crosby and Irby Stinnet—$2.50—JUNE 


NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 


A romance of Texas pioneer days 
By LeRoy Lander Lightfoot—$3.00—JULY 


AMERICAN INDIANS OF YESTERDAY 


Tribal histories and a great array of sketches by the author 
By Ruthe M. Edwards—$5.00—JUNE 


RIO GRANDE ROBERT 


A character more formidable than Paul Bunyan—illustrations by Frank 
Anthony Stanush 
By James V. McDowell—$2.00—MAY 


PLEASE PASS THE CORN 


A parade of Humor 
By Boyce House—$2.00—AUGUST 


FOR PEACE COMES DROPPING SLOW 


A modern romantic story of a returned soldier 
By Gerald Donoghue—$3.00—SEPTEMBER 


| TALK ABOUT MY CHILDREN 


Another human interest book by the author of such successful books as 
Pages From the Book of Eve, Gleanings, etc. 
By Ora Pate Stewart—$2.00—OCTOBER 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Texas’ Own Publishers 


San Antonio, Texas 
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Oil and Gas Conservation 


Is Practiced In Texas 


by oil companies to prevent waste of a 
vital natural resource, to produce oil more 
efficiently thereby keeping product prices as 
low as possible, and to accumulate the oil 
reserves needed for national security. Oil is 
withdrawn from wells at controlled rates to 


increase to the maximum the total amount - 


that will be produced. A large part of the gas 
produced with oil is utilized for fuel and 
other purposes. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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A BASIC FACTOR IN TEXAS’ 


Judustriial Prosperity! 


Dependable, low-cost electric power in Texas... the 
Y kind that meets the rigid requirements of 
NZ industry ,..is one of the basic factors contributing 
ANS to the state’s rapid industrial growth. Strategically 

4 located generating stations supply power through 
vast networks of transmission and distribution 
y lines to any location where plants and factories may 
Fr use to best advantage Texas’ abundance and 
¢ diversity of raw materials and natural resources, ex- 
¥ = cellent transportation facilities, intelligent native 
Vs labor, and the many other advantages abounding in 

. the Lone Star State. Texas Power & Light 

VY, Company pioneered transmission line service in 
Texas when it built the first high-tension line 

VY ra in 1913. Today it serves a 52-county area which 
YY includes the richest and most populous part of 
Sy, . Texas and the chief distributing and commercial 
centers of the Southwest. Dependable, low- 

cost TP&L electric power service provides for 

va P today’s needs of this rich area, and this 
KX Company is always planning and building for 


the ever-increasing needs for 
future growth and industrial development. 


| 
St DEPENDABLE, LOW-COST ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR HOME, FARM, BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 
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BIG FOOT WALLACE 


by JOHN C. DUVAL 


x 


HE FLAVOR and the spirit of early Texas have | 
been captured for countless readers by John C. 
Duval’s Big Foot Wallace. This riotous narrative 

of the adventures of one of the saltiest and most in- 

dividualistic pioneer Indian fighters that the state 

ever produced is told in a leisurely, satirical fashion 

that reflects a way of life long since lost. 


Duval’s chronicle of one of Texas’ greatest adven- 
turers is filled with Wallace’s humor and colorful 
speech. Wallace emerges from the book in all his 
vigor and robustness, and the reader is transported 
to a rugged, uncultivated frontier where a few men 
who were rough enough were carving out a new 
frontier. 


According to reliable authorities, the first edition 
of Big Foot Wallace is the edition bearing on its title 
page the date 1871. It is from this edition that the 
new Steck facsimile reprint has been made. Both the 
binding and the end sheets have been carefully copied 
from the the original edition. 309 pages; illustrated. 
$2.50 
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We have added to our list— 


THE FATHER OF TEXAS 


A short life of Stephen F. Austin 


by 
Dr. EUGENE C. BARKER 


illustrated 


$2 


postpaid 


This fine book has been out of print for some time, 
but we have acquired a few copies of the FIRST 
EDITION and orders will be filled from this stock as 
long as it lasts. 


There is no better book for the mind and the library 
of a young Texan. 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P. O. Box 404 


Houston 1, Texas 


Warehouse 
Salado, Texas 
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YOU CANNOT FORETELL what 
the future holds for you, but you can 
safeguard your loved ones against 
financial distress in the years to come 
with the aid of Southwestern Life 
Insurance. Small deposits which you 
will never miss will enable you to 
provide for the future of your de- 
pendents. Consult the Southwestern 
Life Underwriter in your Communi- 


ty, today. 


Southwe sn Life 


HOME OFFICE @ DALLAS 


JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 
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The Texas State Historical Association 


1897—The Oldest Learned Society in Texas—1897 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Garrison Hall 105, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 


MAILING ADDRESS: Box 2131, University Station, 
Austin 12, Texas 


4 All are invited to membership who believe 
Membership * that the history and traditions of Texas 
are worthy of preservation—all who would 
save the memories of the past for the fu- 
ture of a great state. Total membership is 

now approximately two thousand. 


4 A two-day annual meeting is held in Austin 
M ccling S: in the last days of April of each year. Re- 
gional meetings are held from time to time 

over the state. 


i, i, The official publication of the Association 
P ublication. S: is the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
which is sent free to all members. Also the 
Junior Historian, written by and primarily 
for high-school-age youngsters, is published 
by the Association. The Junior Historian 
subscription is $1.00 per school year, or 
five years for $3.00 to members. Occasional 
books on Texas subjects are published by 
the Association. 


Dues: There is no initiation fee. Annual member- 

* ship dues are $3.00. Life membership is 

$100; sustaining membership $250; patron 
membership $500 or more. 


The Association was founded for the col- 

Ulp OSES: lection, preservation, and publication of 
materials having to de primarily with the 
history of Texas. The Association is strict- 
ly a public service, non-profit institution 
which has close connections with the de- 
partment of history of the University of 
Texas. 
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The: Austin National) Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 


$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 

$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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